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THE AWAKENING IN CANADIAN POETRY 


HENRY W. WELLS 


HAT an emergence of noteworthy poetry has recently oc- 
curred in Canada may be inferred from a few bare facts. 
Within the space of two years — 1942 and 1943 — appeared three 
excellent anthologies largely or exclusively devoted to contem- 
porary writers.’ In April, 1941, Poetry published a number de- 
voted entirely to recent Canadian poets and the criticism of 
their work. Two other useful anthologies devoted solely to liv- 
ing poets were published in 1936 and 1938.” And between 1936 
and 1943 appeared at least three anthologies not thus far men- 
tioned because of their comparatively unimportant contribu- 
tion, but illustrating an interest in the general field, if not a 
particularly enlightened view of the new developments. Mean- 
while, in 1936 was published W. E. Collin’s The White Savan- 
nahs, a sympathetic and informative volume, criticizing the 
contemporary poets, and in 1943 a too brief but helpful sum- 
1A. J.M.Smith, The Book of Canadian Poetry (Chicago, 1943); R. Gustafson, 


An Anthology of Canadian Poetry (London, 1942); and A Little Anthology of 
Canadian Poets (Norwalk, Connecticut, 1943). 


2 E. H. Bennett, New Hampshire (Toronto, 1938); and, New Provinces, Poems 
by Several Authors (Toronto, 1936), anonymously selected. 
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mary, On Canadian Poetry, by E. K. Brown, likewise stressing 
new authors. 

This spate of publication has, nevertheless, made only a 
modest ripple on critical opinion in the United States. About 
half the Canadian poets of merit are occasionally to be met in 
magazines in the United States, where most of their readers 
probably remain unaware of the poets’ nationality. The true 
meaning of the awakening in Canada has apparently escaped 
our critics and been somewhat imperfectly grasped in the Do- 
minion itself. There a wise and an especially commendable 
modesty has prevented a chauvinistic attitude: work of the 
merit actually achieved could not possibly have been created 
under a narrow nationalism. Although a fair number of es- 
says on individual poets has appeared in Canada, Canadians 
have made little serious effort to appraise the native poetry as a 
whole, to account for its recent advances, or to define its dis- 
tinguishing qualities. In the United States critics have on the 
whole remained magnificently oblivious to the entire subject. 
The almost countless anthologies in England and America 
rarely if ever acknowledge any Canadian poet since the some- 
what dubious figure of Bliss Carman. The view seems to be that 
a virtual parody of Kipling was achieved by that savage Cana- 
dian gunman, Robert Service, author of ““The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” and that one should scarcely look for true or delicate 
poetry from a bleak and northern land. American critics com- 
monly regard literary Canada much as Chaucer viewed the 
Scotch, and with no greater justice. 

Nobody, one presumes, would even in his most sanguine 
moments care to maintain that Canada has as yet produced a 
great poetical literature. Neither in the nineteenth nor in the 
twentieth century do her poets constitute a large and impres- 
sive phalanx of names. But it is hardly too much to hold that in 
proportion te its size no unit of the English-speaking world is 
today contributing more, or perhaps even as much. That con- 
siderable good poetry has very recently been written in Cana- 
da wiil become obvious to anyone who, with the chart of the 
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most cursory criticism for a guide, devotes a few hours to a fair- 
minded exploration of this Northwest Passage of poetical Eng- 
lish. Thumbnail sketches of a score of figures will be given later. 
First, however, the impersonal contour of the movement de- 
mands sketching, together with its genesis, background, special 
intellectual and spiritual climate, and prevailing character- 
istics. 

Since the First World War, then, a new wave of poetical ac- 
tivity has swept the Dominion. That war, whether as a cause or 
as an arbitrary line in history, clearly affords the most decisive 
mark in the growth of Canadian verse. Although many of the 
writers who flourished before 1918 continued to write for sev- 
eral years thereafter, a new generation arose conscious of its 
newness and confidently prepared to take the leadership from 
their predecessors. Few of the older men made the adjustments 
dictated by the changing times. Somewhat the same develop- 
ment, it may be urged, occurred in almost all lands, but no- 
where more markedly than in this hitherto retarded area. Cana- 
da had already produced a school of pocts especially conspicu- 
ous for their romantic fondness for nature, of which the Do- 
minion has God's plenty, and for a rather shallow grasp of so- 
ciety, of which she enjoyed in the last century relatively less to 
arrest attention. Lampman, a provincial Keats, wrote some 
genuinely charming nature poetry, and similar verse was com- 
posed by Wilfred Campbell, Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Theo- 
dore Goodrich Roberts, and Duncan Campbell Scott. Indeed 
there were other Robertses and Scotts who as literary chieftains 
came near to winning Canadian literature as fief to their clans. 
Their work was sound, though hardly of high inspiration; and 
while it lasts well even today as somewhat minor verse, even in 
Canada it was obviously outmoded by 1920. With uncommon 
grace the survivors of the old regime yielded to youth; indeed 
in the case of Frederick Scott the deference was paternal, since 
his son, F. R. Scott, is among the chief leaders of the new effort. 

The present movement is emphatically young. Its chronolog- 
ical outlines may be sketched most readily in somewhat graphic 
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form. Of the score of leading and representative writers specifi- 
cally considered in this article, the average age is considerably 
less than forty. With the sole exception of the juvenilia of Mr. 
Bourinot, all their books date from at least five years after the 
First World War. No writer to be mentioned here is under 
twenty-five, and the youngest to publish a book is over thirty. 
To judge from this survey, the craft of poetry does not come 
to an especially early fruition in twentieth-century Canada; 
it matures gradually, but reaches ripe development before the 
poet himself has passed middle age. The world at large might 
possibly have recognized —though it failed to do so—that by 
1925, or 1930 at least one poet of considerable stature had ap- 
peared, namely Edwin J. Pratt. Not until the somewhat epochal 
anthology, New Provinces, in 1936, which collected at least a 
handful of lyrics by Edwin J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, Robert Finch, 
A. J]. M. Smith, A. M. Klein, and Leo Kennedy, could the criti- 
cal world outside Canada have been expected even to surmise 
the new forces at work. The real force of the movement is less 
than a decade old. 

That Canadian writers should have been sensitive to vir- 
tually contemporary developments in the literatures of the 
United States and Europe is of interest, though hardly of pri- 
mary interest. The important considerations are not so much 
the modernity or urbanity of recent Canadian verse as its rela- 
tively high merit and certain perceptible qualities peculiar to 
itself. Yet it is notable that Canada, which as a literary field was 
lagging well behind the more populous countries before the 
First World War, should by the time of the Second have forged 
so well abreast with the larger world. The earlier war helped 
to shake Canada from provincialism and intellectual lethargy, 
and to arouse within leading minds new depths of feeling and 
of spiritual insight. The outstanding Canadian poets were 
prompt to shake off the facile forms, sentimental idealizations, 
and cloying nature imagery typical of their immediate prede- 
cessors. A vision forceful in Keats had long become in turn an 
evasion and an affectation. A new emotional and spiritual sin- 
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cerity, on the contrary, invigorates even the first volume by Ed- 
win J. Pratt, his Newfoundland Verse, published in 1923. 
Shortly thereafter Canadian poets began to feel the influence 
of T. S. Eliot and of the French Symbolists. The social outlooks 
of Sandburg and MacLeish and, a few years later, of Auden and 
Spender, as well as the sharper diction and increasingly intel- | 
lectual content in the work of William Butler Yeats, Robert 
Frost, and Wallace Stevens, have a distinctly perceptible if by 
no means enslaving influence on the Canadian authors. Canada 
won her independence in poetry later than a dominion status in 
affairs of state. 

The chief peculiarity of the newer Canadian work is due to a 
peculiar compromise between her unique position and a reflec- 
tive cosmopolitanism. After 1920 Canada was neither oblivious | 
to the newer developments in world literature nor as thorough- | 
ly engulfed in the stream of this literature as the major coun- 
tries themselves. And since the stream had become decidedly 
polluted with sediments loosened by that catastrophe, such a 
removal from the full force and center of the current brought 
with it some perceptible advantages. In his early poetry Archi- 
bald MacLeish capitulated to the pessimism of T. S. Eliot, as 
Eliot had to that of the French Symbolists. Not so much pro- 
vincial or aloof, as relatively cool and detached, the Canadians 
were able to achieve a happily objective and independent atti- 
tude. Their younger generation escaped the faddish error of 
rushing to become culturally English, French, or even cosmo- 
politan. For this independence their geographical situation 
was probably no greater factor than their sociological situa- 
tion. Wherever racial matters are concerned well-educated 
Canadians enjoy peculiar advantages. Today most of them have 
been bilingual from youth. As cultural advantages have steadi- 
ly been increased for both the English and French speaking peo- 
ples, their diverse heritages have to some degree at least be- 
come common property. Attitudes of mutual respect and in- 
stinctive deference have arisen. Small as such a broad-minded 
minority must be in any country, and especially in a land such 
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as Canada, as yet by no means a land of a widely disseminated 
cultural and literary life, it is precisely by such a minority that 
most of the really distinguished writing is done. Canada looks 
with a certain impartiality on the achievements of its three out- 
standing cultural and political allies: England, France, and the 
United States. She does not herself speak with the highest 
power or authority, but she does at times speak from a perspec- 
tive conducive to a peculiar poise. In other words, the Cana- 
dian mind at its best is poised in the center of our Atlantic 
triangle. 

At a distinctly decadent moment in the history of Western 
Europe and of the United States, when social, moral, political 
and, be it literally added, economic bankruptcy gravely afflicted 
all, against the threatened senility of the Western Mind, Cana- 
dian provincialism won a glamor of youth, temporary, no doubt, 
as such a light must always be, but attractive nevertheless. The 
newer Canadian poets are on the whole explorative without 
being bizarre, sensitive and subjective without being victims of 
hopelessness and despair. The general impression given by 
recent Canadian verse is thus peculiarly unpretentious and in- 
gratiating. Moreover, the removal of any weighty force of criti- 
cal opinion pressing closely upon its authors —the circumstance 
that their most dreaded as well as their most respected critics 
are removed by many leagues or a protective political barrier — 
proves a blessing as well as a loss. Canadian literature is both 
less self-conscious and less frustrated than that of it rivals. Crea- 
tive power may be less imposing; it is also freer and happier. 
Fewer pages are written in compliance with pedantic formulae. 
The work as a whole bears few traces of being confected on 
doctrinaire lines. So far as two schools in Canada are clearly 
marked, they may be roughly defined as that stressing social 
content, led by Edwin J. Pratt, and that stressing refinement of 
form, subjective subtlety, and cosmopolitan outlook, led by 
A. J. M. Smith. Yet happily, not only an amicable understand- 
ing but a mutual respect characterizes both factions. While 
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cultivated Canadians have traveled far beyond the crudities of 
the Kipling era, they have generally escaped excesses of aesthet- 
icism. If their numbers contain no one of the brilliance, deli- 
cacy and sophistication of the American poet, Wallace Stevens, 
neither has any Canadian spun those veils of sophistry wherein 
Stevens has in recent years gravely enwrapped himself. 

Since the contention of this article is that Canadian verse of 
the present generation constitutes a flourishing limb of Eng- 
lish poetry as a whole, the argument naturally leads to the prob- 
lem of the relation of the movement in the Dominion to the 
other branches and to the main stem of Anglo-Saxon verse. Al- 
though the English literary tradition, robust and indubitably 
poetic, is singularly irrepressible, when transplanted it usually 
proves slow-growing and long in reaching maturity. The re- 
peated pattern of British colonization and dominion would lead 
one to infer for Canada a protracted period of rather sterile 
culture, followed by an emergence of considerable note. More- 
over, that this awakening should show a predominance of po- 
etry is far from surprising. A sturdy and emotionally robust 
body of literature is to be presumed. Fundamentally, Canada 
complies with the pattern exhibited throughout the chief Eng- 
lish-speaking lands. Pratt, for example, has very naturally been 
compared with impulsive and spontaneous poets such as the 
South African, Roy Campbell, and with some recent leaders in 
Australian verse. But from various causes no part of the British 
Empire seems today quite so fruitful in verse. Beneath Cana- 
dian snows the unquenchable genius of the English language 
slumbered for long, to produce in its spring a most colorful 
burgeoning. 

The oldest as well as the ablest among the leaders of the new 
era in Canadian poetry, Edwin J. Pratt, has produced a dozen 
small books of verse since 1923, when his Newfoundland Verse 
appeared. An ample and well-chosen selection of whatever he 
himself wishes remembered may be found in his Collected 
Poems (1944). His art comes most legitimately by its austere 
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northern temper, since the poet was born and bred in a New- 
foundland village. It is against the background of those bold 
shores rather than against that of Toronto and Queen’s College, 
where Dr. Pratt has taught for many years, that the soul of his 
art is best understood. Pratt’s poetry is in spirit at once epic and 
humane, unusually severe yet never heartless. Completely di- 
vorcing himself from the banality and sentimentality of com- 
monplace magazine verse, he nevertheless achieves his distinc- 
tion with adherence to the fundamentals and to the basic sim- 
plicities of life. He is author of a number of narrative poems 
with an epic flavor, depicting man’s most strenuous labors and 
boldest heroism. Thus “Brebeuf and his Brethren” epitomizes 
the story of the Jesuit martyrs in Canada; ““The Roosevelt and 
the Antinoe”’ recounts one of the most famous modern rescues 
at sea; “The Cachalot” celebrates whaling; and “Dunkirk” is 
a war poem of more than usual strength. Epic feeling turns 
subtly into both tragic feeling and form in “The Titanic,” a 
discerning study in modern hubris. From the land of Paul Bun- 
yan come some truly remarkable extravaganzas, such as “The 
Witches’ Brew,” with their basis of folk fantasy and fairy tale 
and an eloquence and spontaneity almost Elizabethan. Many 
of Pratt's extravaganzas deal most imaginatively with natural 
science; indeed it is safe to say that no poet quite equals Pratt 
in utilizing for verse the rich materials of geology, zodlogy and 
paleontology. ““The Creat Feud,” subtitled “A Dream of a 
Pleiocene Armageddon,” and “The Fable of the Goats’”’ are 
especially skillful in this vein. 

With his singularly robust, simple, and direct approach Pratt 
also shows poetic insight as to the relations of modern science 
and industry to the modern man in both peace and war. A con- 
siderable number of his shorter poems deal with men and ma- 
chines. In these and other pieces his simple attack by no means 
signifies a want of intelligence or sensibility, for his vocabulary 
is rich in scientific terms, while his feelings are deep rather than 
sensuous, over-refined or decadent. Only the extreme sensitiv- 
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ity of the romantic aesthete and egoist, of the follower, for ex- . 
ample, of the tradition of Rilke, remains alien to him. Against 
the pessimism and despair of a waning intellectual and social 
aristocracy he pits the massive resistance of the common man. | 
Against defeat, also, he knows two primary barriers: the sheer 
heroism of an unacademic stoicism, aided by that resilience and 
power found in many of his grave and tragic elegies, such as 
“The Iron Door,” and a remarkably robust sense of humor, 
companion of the imagination exhibited in his already men- 
tioned extravaganzas. 

Pratt commands an art generally firm and fully adequate to 
express this strong and appealing philosophy. His art, too, is 
classical, simple, epic, and direct. Although he may not him- 
self have considered the matter, he is classical in the Greek 
rather than in the Latin tradition. Affectations and intricacies 
of style he avoids, yet by his terseness, frankness, and boldness 
he proves to be forward looking and by no means reactionary. 
Beside him, for example, Masefield seems as strangely out- 
moded and outdistanced as beside T. S. Eliot. Indeed, when 
poets such as Pratt appear, the school of Eliot itself may well 
look to its laurels and ascertain whether the melancholy yew of 
the metaphysical churchyard is not beginning to fade a little. 
Pratt belongs not only to Canada; he belongs also to the present 
and to the future. 

A younger writer, Dorothy Livesay, illustrates some of the 
inevitable refinements in the contemporary movement of 
which Pratt will almost certainly be regarded as the first and in 
many ways the most impressive figure. Her work clearly re- 
flects her cultural environment. Most of her best verse to date 
is to be found in a volume of selected poems, Day and Night 
(1944). This book may well be placed with the most attractive 
books of lyrics and short poems ever to appear in Canada, and 
quite equal to any collection of verse published in English dur- 
ing that year. It is, not unnaturally, divided between poems 
stressing public and personal relationships. Of the former 
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group — the more palpably related to Pratt's thought — the most 
notable is “West Coast.’"* This poem gives a view from a hill- 
top of a war-town hastily erected for shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast. More welding is done than on steel alone. Hungarians, 
Greeks, Sicilians, Czechs, French, English, Germans, Poles, and 
Irish are fused by a common cause. It is an occasional poem, but 
written with a warmth which should help it to last for a consid- 
erable time. There is also a fine and impassioned elegy for the 
eminent Spanish poet, Lorca, killed by Franco during the re- 
cent revolution in Spain.* “The Outsider’* and “Day and 
Night,’’* the title poem of the volume, are proletarian pieces 
of unusual force, the former showing in rhythm and imagery 
how deeply allied is Dorothy Livesay’s eminently social art to 
the dance. There is a symbolical, imaginative, and moving 
poem on childbirth, a subject which discourages the less dar- 
ing poets.’ The love poems give chiseled expression to highly 
feminine and ecstatic experience. In some the imagery is strong- 
ly physical or in a popularly accepted sense, Freudian.* One 
group of five lyrics deals with a metaphysical love, beyond emo- 
tion and beyond will, where consciousness is reduced to the 
passive role of listener.* This is a subtle conception artfully ex- 
pressed. Finally, in “Fantasia’’*® the poet enjoys a holiday of 
pure fantasy, controlled, nevertheless, by sure artistry in 
rhythm and image. The entire volume is perceptibly feminine 
and, like most of the best Canadian poetry, similarly youthful 
in tone. But the reader would be unwise to quarrel with such 
art because it is neither more masculine nor more thickly 
painted. Much of its beauty lies in its purity and translucence, 
in its lyrical lithesomeness and spontaneity. 

8 Day and Night (Toronto, 1944), 40. 

4 Day and Night, 22. 

5 Day and Night, 7. 

6 Day and Night, 16. 

7 Day and Night, 29. 

8 Day and Night, 6. 


% Day and Night, 33. 
10 Day and Night, 37. 
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A comparable achievement is David and Other Poems (1942), 
by Earle Birney, whose title poem, hardly less than a master- 
piece in brief poetic narrative, has frankness and vigor, notably 
in agreement with the work of Pratt, Livesay, and other Cana- 
dians, yet with a special charm. “David” is at once a song of in- 
nocence and of experience. Youth and a spiritual coming of age 
through sorrow are its themes, as these are the typical themes 
of Canadian poetry emerging to importance in critical years 
just after the agony of the First World War. The last line ends 
on the dominant chord: ““That day, the last of my youth, on 
the last of our mountains.” Not only the scenery but the temper 
of Birney’s brief verse story is indigenous. He has fallen upon 
a rhythm peculiarly fitting the emotion: it is swift, lyrical, ten- 
der; popular without being vulgar, and unpretentious though 
subject to delicate modulation. The story is of two youngsters 
at work during a summer in the Canadian Rockies. In their 
spare hours they climb among the mountains. As they reach a 
summit, the less able boy, the narrator, careless of his footing, is 
so preoccupied with the view that he is about to slip, when his 
more experienced friend, David, on reaching to secure him, 
falls into an abyss. When the former has climbed down to 
David's side, le finds him impaled on a rock edge, paralyzed. 
Realizing his condition and the doubtfulness of securing aid, 
David asks his friend to shove him off to final destruction; and 
at last, after an inner struggle more implied by the poem than 
actually described, this crime of mercy is performed. The naive 
spirit, translucent atmosphere, unfailing tact, and narrative 
art sustained throughout evince skill of a high order. Delicately 
handled symbols and portents prepare for the castastrophe. It is 
not a deeply and grandly emotional poem, like Pratt’s epic, 
‘The Roosevelt and the Antinoe,” but it has a purer and more 
artful beauty, a charm that is fresh, virginal, and almost ethe- 
real, suggesting the touch of morning upon new mountain 
snow. This is ali the more impressive since, almost needless to 
say, Birney, in the Second World War a captain in the Cana- 
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dian Army, is far from being a child. In his short poems one 
encounters a keen sense of the ironies of Canada’s place in this 
war, where the long arm of strife has reached into her remote, 
peaceful valleys;** one even finds satirical humor, as in “Anglo- 
Saxon Street,””** depicting unpleasant provinciality in the lower- 
middle-class mind of a Canadian city. This piece, with its clever 
re-creation of an Early English idiom, proves to be considerably 
more than a class-room exercise; for it exhibits a true poet's 
studied use of word and phrase and a fruitful response to his 
environment. The closing poem of the volume, the airman’s 
farewell to his wife and child as he flies overseas into the storm 
of war, returns us to direct, simple feeling, artful in expression 
and wholly free from the humors of a deliberate virtuosity. 
Similar in spontaneity and vigor, but more prolific and more 
apparently excursive in his reading, is the contemporary Cana- 
dian poet best known in the United States, Abraham Moses 
Klein. Most of his verse has been published in the States, and 
much has received hearty if somewhat limited praise. Hath not 
a Jew ..., his first book (1940), appeared with an introduction 
by Ludwig Lewisohn; his most recent “Hitleriad”’ was first of 
the New Directions ‘Poet of the Month” series for 1944. Aslash- 
ing, carefree manner suggests that Klein finds in Montreal 
little to confine or inhibit the free exercise of his talents. In this 
respect alone, perhaps, is he really typical of his homeland. For 
he repeatedly declares himself — at least in his earlier poetry — 
to be at heart first of all a Jew, as he is in fact a zealous leader of 
the Canadian branch of the Zionist Movement. According to” 
Mr. Lewishon, whose voice in the matter carries authority, 
Klein's first book gives the best picture thus far achieved in 
English of the thoughts and feelings of the modern Jew not 
only conscious of his race but deeply stirred by racial and religi- 
ous tradition. The great majority of his poems are deliberately 
marked with Judaic coloring. This holds true even in his love 


11 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 335. 
12 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 14. 
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sonnets. In the best and most serious passage of his “Hitleriad,”” 
he assumes the eloquence of a Hebrew prophet, and thus writes 
some of the finest poetical invective yet composed on a theme 
whose very magnitude has depressed less courageous poets. The 
opulence of oriental imagery, half Hebraic, half Elizabethan 
and Jacobean, enriches his language. It may conceivably be 
argued that Klein is avowedly a Jewish author, not primarily 
a Canadian, and that his background has accordingly won him 
an international currency denied his more provincial fellow 
countrymen. But the question still arises, if Mr. Lewishon is 
correct, why the most gifted of English-speaking Jewish poets 
should be a Canadian? Though much ill has been spoken, and 
spoken in classic language, of Montreal, there Klein lives and 
indubitably flourishes. His considerable talents have developed 
not only freely but to a certain extent in a favorable atmos- 
phere. He himself enjoys ironies. It may well be no less true, 
then, as it appears paradoxical, that Canadian literature should 
lay aclaim upon his neo-Elizabethan work and that from funda- 
mental causes his singularly frank and fresh evocation of the 
Jewish spirit in verse accompanies the equally vigorous and 
dynamic revival of English poetry in Canada. 

The comparatively quiet airs of the Dominion, free at least 
from more metropolitan stridencies, have simplified the poetic 
life not alone for A. M. Klein; they have served a like purpose 
for a very different but equally distinguished poet, Arthur 
James Marshall Smith. Where Klein is expansive, Smith is eco- 
nomical. One is by nature pantheist, the other purist. Happily 
Smith is not puritan, for puritanism does not flourish in either 
French or English-speaking Canada. The title of his selected 
poems, News of the Phoenix (1943) may be taken to intimate 
his place in a revival. Although far from being the only phoenix 
in the nest, he is one of the most brilliant and clear-throated. 
There remains, nevertheless, a suspicion that the purifying 
flames wherein the Canadian phoenix burns are considerably 
more artificial than warming. More than once the bleeding 


18 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 29-30. 
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heart has been served in a synthetic shell — Crashaw, as it were, 
on ice. This phoenix has been reported rather than seen close 
at hand. Notwithstanding all qualifications, however, it must 
be admitted that the Canadian species is one of the most de- 
lightful. As a student at McGill, Smith studied the older meta- 
physical poets and came naturally under the congruous in- 
fluence of T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. Shortly thereafter he 
worked in Edinburgh with that great scholar of seventeenth- 
century poetry, Sir Herbert Grierson. Something of the spirit 
and measure of the intellectual variety of Canadian poetry may 
be discerned by comparing Smith’s ode on the death of Yeats" 
with that on the same theme by the highly talented English 
poet, W. H. Auden.** The Canadian poem is the purer lyric, 
though distinctly less involved in thought and frustrated in 
emotion. Smith writes with an uncommonly clear and lucid 
pen, as well he should, since it behooves him to clarify mystery, 
his favorite theme. He seeks the unseen behind the seen, life 
through death. The sensuous phase of the metaphysical tradi- 
tion is skillfully handled in ‘“Prothalamium,’’”* the ascetic phase 
in “The Offices of the First and the Second Hour’ and in a 
still finer lyric, ““The Shrouding.’”** On occasions, as in “Far 
West,”* he attempts satire, for which the sharpness of his pen 
renders him fit. But the most widely admired of his poems is 
“The Lonely Land,’’”® which expresses his literary personality 
and brilliantly interprets the Canadian coast scenery without 
excessive leaning upon learning or poetical metaphysics. This 
lovely piece should give anyone pause who should be tempted 
to see in Smith a writer wholly cosmopolitan and in no sense 
Canadian. His finely distinguished metaphysical lyrics have 
been achieved largely by virtue of his simplification of the 

14 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems (Toronto, 1943), 21. 

15 Another Time (New York, 1940), 93. 

16 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems, 15. 

17 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems, 38. 

18 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems, 41. 


19 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems, 32. 
20 News of the Phoenix and Other Poems, 19. 
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cosmopolitan idiom into a fresher, more youthful, and cooler 
speech. Canada is nearer the seventeenth century than Eng- 
land, and Smith nearer to it than T. S. Eliot. If Pratt’s lyrics ex- 
press the Canadian earth and wave-beaten shores, Smith’s are 
keen and cold as the Canadian aspect of the stars. 

The Master of the Phoenix has a rival in a fellow poet whom 
he much admires, Robert Finch. The latter, like a number of 
other skillful Canadian verse makers, has published no volume, 
but is to be known through magazines and anthologies, espe- 
cially through the handful of his poems in New Provinces. His 
biography gives the clue to his somewhat enigmatic character. 
After living for several years in France, he has become a teacher 
of French in University College, Toronto. Whereas imita- 
tions of French symbolist and surrealist poetry by Englishmen 
and Americans are too often forced, with Finch the precious 
seems almost natural, for the French spirit cannot be exotic 
to a truly educated Canadian. In all his close collaboration 
with French ways of thought and expression the Canadian poet 
proves himself to the manner born. Though his art certainly 
appears in part French, and most legitimately so, it is typical 
of his British-Canadian background that it should be in no 
way decadent. 

While Finch in his poetry owes a debt to French literature, 
Lev Kennedy owes a like debt to his Irish blood. Though lack- 
ing in scope, this Canadian poet has a very definite gift. Themes 
that, literally considered, remain commonplace, banal, or sen- 
timental with others, with him prove genuine and the source 
of unquestionable poetry. Kennedy is one of the relatively few 
English poets of Canada trained in the Catholic tradition. Al- 
though he eventually broke away from the Church and its 
theology, he retains a vision long fostered by the ritual, poetry, 
and insight of the Church. Like Francis Thompson, Kennedy 
has a rare feeling for what might be called cosmic genetics, or, 
in other words, for the life cycle of birth, death, and resurrec- 
tion. The theme is in his eyes repeated with variations through- 
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out nature and nature's capricious flowering in the infinitely 
varied manifestations of sex. But where Thompson is orna- 
mental and baroque, Kennedy remains simple and unim- 
peachably sincere. A genuineness and enthusiasm give force 
and wings to all his better verse. Much of his spirited lyricism is 
a Canadian analogue to the erotic poetry of Yeats. But where 
Yeats, all his great strength notwithstanding, at times became 
snarled in pedantries and convolutions of esoteric thinking, 
the lesser poet enjoys the not inconsiderable advantage of a 
smoother, clearer tone. For a poet in the twentieth century a 
provincial background is not always a disadvantage. 

Less traditional in their approach, and if possible even more 
genuine and sincere, are two strongly individualistic and some- 
what romantic Canadians of the modern school, L. A. Mac- 
Kay and Kenneth Leslie. MacKay is not an occasional poet, but 
he is occasionally a poet, and one of decidedly convincing 
power. He has published little. Although a few of his poems are 
in the over-literary, rhetorical manner of the later-day Parnas- 
sians and followers of Heredia,”* most have an almost startling 
emotional compulsion.** In such work poetry patently becomes 
for him not a profession but a necessity. Some violent love or 
hate demands and receives terse and yet eloquent words. No 
cold Parnassian, then, he writes of the hurt or the ecstacy of 
love with almost the ancient Greek authority. Though his art 
is polished and groomed, his spirit is jagged, heroic, Aeschylean. 
No doubt he is a minor poet, but at times he speaks of the emo- 
tional life with true distinction and a complete self-confidence. 
As with many other Canadians, one feels here the valid artist 
and not a minor digit in a school of litterateurs inhabiting an 
intellectual slum. In the case of Kenneth Leslie the story proves 
even more arresting. Even less given to merely imitative, per- 

21 Viper’s Bugloss (Toronto, 1938), 3; also, “Loki Bound,” in An Anthology of 
Canadian Poetry, 79. 

22 Viper’s Bugloss. See his “Admonition for Spring,” 1; “Traffic,” 2; “Sour 
Sonnet for Simpletons,” 3; “Stript bare, strung up on tiptoe by the wrists,” 4; “I 
wish my tongue were a quiver,” 5; “Now o’er the one half world the frosty rime,” 


7; and, “Battle Hymn of the Spanish Rebellion,” in The Book of Canadian 
Poetry, 372. 
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functory, or mechanical writing, he has published relatively 
little. While his miscellaneous poems only rarely have merit 
or charm — qualities that might, to be sure, be detected in such 
a lyric as “Halibut Cove Harvest”**—one receives the distinct 
impression from his books that only once did the power of 
strong inspiration descend upon him. The inference is that cer- 
tain experiences with living as he neared middle age moved 
him profoundly. By Stubborn Stars (1938) stands with the very 
few first-rate sequences of love sonnets written since the English 
sonnet enjoyed a gorgeous youth with Sidney and Shakespeare. 
If an effort of this sort is to be successful, it must run the risk 
of skirting close to tracts so well worn by a thousand feet that 
little or no nourishment can be derived from the worn soil. In 
these sonnets Leslie is consistently close to dull conventionality 
yet never strays into that arid zone. It is true that his recurrent 
symbolism of earth and sea used to express the states of the 
lover belongs with the bolder techniques of modern symbolist 
poetry. But in this work he always persuades us that his poetry 
means life and not letters, experience and not theory. By Stub- 
born Stars nicely contrasts, for example, with the philosophical 
love sonnets in the Petrarchian tradition written by George 
Santayana during the early part of his career. The Canadian 
poet has not written to comply with any fashion, new or old; 
on the contrary, he resembles a man caught by a blizzard; his 
words seem desperately wrung from him. 

While Kennedy, MacKay, and Leslie have hovered brightly 
near the horizons of the literary scene in Canada, Francis Regi- 
nald Scott has occupied a central position and, had he seen fit 
to publish a collected edition of his poems, might appear a still 
more notable figure than is the case today. Son of Archdeacon 
F. G. Scott, a poet of the older school, he was educated at Ox- 
ford and at McGill, where he is now a well-known professor 
of constitutional law and author on social and economic ques- 
tions. Scott was the leader in the memorable Canadian anthol- 


23 An Anthology of Canadian Poetry, 65. 
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ogy of young writers, New Provinces (1936). His poetry, an 
avocation of its author, proves singularly typical of the best 
produced by the younger group of Canadians. Economical and 
severe without being positively harsh, experimental and witty 
without becoming bizarre, and critical and satirical of the so- 
cial order without growing either doctrinaire or didactic, it 
shuns the typical faults of more metropolitan authors and af- 
fords a number of lively and highly readable lyrics which are 
the better for not pretending to be great. Scott almost escapes 
being a minor poet by performing his task so consummately 
well. The prevailing wholesomeness and sanity of Canadian 
poetry, which none the less is neither smug nor in any ill sense 
provincial, appears to better advantage in no other writer. 
Some critics may find Scott too prose-minded, honest, straight- 
forward, and reasonable to be an ideal lyric poet. Others will 
discover him to be not only a valued leader in Canadian verse 
but at least a refreshing figure in the larger sphere of English 
poetry. 

The ten writers thus far mentioned offer a representative 
cross section of movements in present-day Canada. An equal 
number of representative names must be treated more briefly, 
not so much because they are confidently to be held as less typi- 
cal or rewarding a reader’s attention, but because they have as 
yet left a less pronounced mark on Canadian literary opinion, 
have published less or as young writers seem richer in promise 
than in accomplishment. Too many able young Canadians have 
in the past as in the most recent time met sudden death. A sin- 
gularly tragic instance during peacetime was that of Raymond 
Knister, who died by drowning in 1932 after giving a new im- 
petus to realism and sincerity in both Canadian verse and prose. 
By no means a major poet, and one whose verses have never 
been collected, he nevertheless wrote a number of savory genre 
lyrics, rich in sensuous tone and generous human understand- 
ing.** He will not soon be forgotten. Many of his aims are suc- 


24 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 313-315; and An Anthology of Canadian 
Poetry, 62-64. 
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cessfully pursued in the honest lyricism of W. W. E. Ross,”* a 
Canadian imagist whose verses have in the United States been 
praised by Marianne Moore and published by New Directions. 
A less fastidious but not greatly dissimilar writer, Arthur S. 
Bourinot, began his publications at the age of twenty-two with 
Laurentian Lyrics (1915), a book of much diluted romantic 
poetizing, but in time not only felt the force of the new develp- 
ments in poetry but to some extent contributed to them. In 
Bourinot something of a rapproachment between the clarity of 
the classical French tradition and the newer and more cosmo- 
politan standards of succinctness becomes discernible. So in this 
relatively minor poet the dual aspect of the Laurentian culture 
is disclosed more strongly than in more commanding figures, 
and wins for him a position of some honor among Canadian 
authors who stand at a meeting place between old and new. 
An imaginative grasp of our disturbed social living inspires 
the best work of an increasingly large group of younger men 
and women. When writing lyrics on personal or more tradi- 
tional themes, Anne Marriott seldom rises above the common- 
places, of emotionally inflated newspaper rhymes, but when 
touched by social themes her imagination has repeatedly taken 
fire. The Wind Our Enemy (1939) is more sustained in artful- 
ness than any of the similar and more robustious accounts of 
the western prairies by Carl Sandburg. It was a very notable 
first book. The lyric, “Prairie Graveyard” successfully carries 
on the same theme. Calling Adventurers (1940), a radio play 
in which as poet she took a leading share, stands among the 
first serious contributions to an important field for future verse 
in Canada, as in the world. The Canadian Northwest is her 
spacious subject, treated by no means unworthily. A distinctly 
refreshing poet born in Alaska but now of British Columbia, 
Floris McLaren, has recently achieved a symbolical and mod- 
ernistic expression.”’ A manly and direct approach is effective- 
25 Laconics (Toronto, 1930); and Sonnets (Torontc, 1932). 


26 Salt Marsh (Toronto, 1942), 16. 
27 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 345-347- 
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ly made by Charles Bruce, whose writing has responded with 
increased effectiveness to the crisis of the Second World War. 
Much more intricate and involved in its statement is the work 
of Ralph Gustafson.** His longest work, Alfred the Great 
(1937), is a verse drama produced after a careful study of the 
thought and language of the Anglo-Saxon period. But Gustaf- 
son finds striking kinship between pioneering Canadian life 
and the harsh realities of the medieval Anglo-Saxon world. He 
has not merely studied his subject; he keenly feels its relevance 
for his native setting. No Canadian poet writes more affection- 
ately of the austere northern scenery. His language is often 
truly imaginative, though as to certain of his poems his critics 
have fairly agreed that the style is ingenious and labored in- 
stead of being truly created and inspired. His sincere and by no 
means vain efforts to be both a loyal Canadian and a Canadian 
liberal admit, however, of no serious doubt. 

Finally, it must be reiterated that with conditions of verse 
publishing as they are in Canada, especially during a great war, 
the vigor of the new poetry in the Dominion can hardly be at- 
tested more strongly than by the high quality of the work of 
many young writers known only through magazines and antho- 
logies. Patricia K. Page,*® who has published no volume, is gen- 
erally recognized in Canada as one of the most skilled crafts- 
men in the terse and oblique modern idiom —seldom, to be 
sure, in the least bizarre after the manner of the extreme sur- 
realists, but nevertheless imaginative after the newer fashions. 
She possesses a particularly refined and refreshing sense for 
lyrical rhythm. Ronald Hambleton® is known to American 
readers through The Partisan Review. All his verse is vigor- 
ously imagined, tight-grained, distinctly intellectual, and emo- 
tionally refreshing: an invigorating north wind for the too 
languorous atmosphere of current poetry in the United States. 


28 Flight into Darkness (New York, 1944). 

29 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 418-420; An Anthology of Canadian Poetry, 
113; and A Little Anthology of Canadian Poets, 23. 

80 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 421-425. 
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The dynamic condition of Canadian verse may be further in- 
ferred from several authors whose works A. J. M. Smith, in his 
ample but discriminating anthology, includes as represented 
largely or wholly by unpublished works. The youngest of his 
poets, Margaret Avison, for example, has published extremely 
little; but if judgment may be formed from the four pieces 
printed for the first time by Mr. Smith, some ingenious meta- 
physical poetry is at present being written in Toronto.** His 
anthology quietly concludes with this little known author, thus 
suggesting with an almost impersonal allusion not only that 
the most recent years in Canadian poetry have been fruitful 
but that much is still forming upon the bough.*” 

From the foregoing analysis it may be judged that the new 
verse in Canada has surprisingly high merits and that it is by 
no means impossible with a little careful savoring of it to de- 
tect a unique flavor. Here is the art of a young, active, and hope- 
ful people, no longer isolated and narrowly provincial, at once 
conscious of their own identity and of the cosmopolitan mean- 
ing of culture. Their poetry presents one of the happiest and 
most natural meeting places for literary influences from Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. Canadian poets, today ob- 
jective rather than isolated, are sufficiently aware of modern 
criticism to profit from its force but sufficiently removed to be 
spared its more vicious self-consciousness, foppery, and frustra- 
tion. To put it simply, the writers are intelligent but as yet 
spontaneous and aesthetically creative. They have put books to 
the service of life and allowed life to serve books, thus avoiding 
the isolationism of that worst of pedantries, the pedantry of the 
aesthete. In poetry Canada possesses a fairly large number of 
notable figures, ranging from names of distinct importance, 
like Edwin J. Pratt, to fruitful though minor artists. It is high 
time that Canadian poetry, at present well in advance of Cana- 

31 The Book of Canadian Poetry, 426-429. 

82 Since this article was written there has appeared a new anthology, Unit of 


Five (Toronto, 1944), edited by Ronald Hambleton, with new and interesting 
poems, especially those by P. K. Page. 
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dian prose, and markedly superior to the verse produced in the 
other dominions, be at last fully incorporated into our com- 
monly received picture of the larger organism of English-speak- 
ing literary culture. 











NEW ENGLAND ANARCHISM IN GERMANY 


THOMAS A. RILEY 


OHN Henry Mackay (1864-1933) is almost invariably men- 

J tioned in histories of modern German literature as a char- 
acteristic figure of the rebellious 1880's and 1890's, a period in 
which German writers were struggling violently — and more or 
less successfully — to throw off the hampering blanket of ideal- 
ism and to establish letters on the scientific basis of Darwinism 
and a materialistic philosophy.’ The era produced such famous 
names as Hauptmann and Nietzsche, who shocked the Ger- 
man middle class by their supposedly immoral works and un- 
Christian, un-Godly attitudes. Mackay, who was probably the 
most rebellious of all the young rebels, went so far towards per- 
dition as to become an anarchist, and to publish Die Anar- 
chisten (1891) in which he preached anarchism as a mass move- 
ment to the German populace. One of his poems in Sturm 
(1888) praises atheism, another extols free love, and a third, 
entitled “Vaterland,” attempts to show the folly of love of 
country, while predictions of bloody wars and social revolu- 
tions in the twentieth century form the basis of long cycles of 
cantos. Critics of the time felt that with Mackay evil in litera- 
ture had reached its nadir. 

Mackay, a German through and through in spite of his 
Scottish name, appeared to have been influenced entirely by 
European social and intellectual forces. The recent discovery 
in this country of two hundred and eighty-six original Mackay 
letters now reveals for the first time how much his thinking 

1 Mackay’s work is cited by such representative historians as Soergel, Eloesser, 
Bithell, Meyer, Salzer, Engel, and Oehike. Owing to the fact that Mackay cov- 
ered his life with secrecy and published his later works himself (several under a 
pseudonym), these historians know little about him, and often that little is in- 
accurate. Professor Karl Viétor, of Harvard University, first called my attention 
to this mysterious figure in German literature. 


2 Mackay was brought up by his German mother and a German foster-father 
in Saarbriicken. His own father, a Scot, died when the baby was two years old. 
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was dominated by intellectual currents which have their 
source deep in New England history and tradition.’ Mackay’s 
best friend for more than forty years was the Massachusetts- 
born-and-bred Benjamin R. Tucker (1854-1939), champion of 
American anarchism, a member of the Class of 1874 of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and for some time one of 
the editors of the Boston Globe.* During those forty years, al- 
most everything that Mackay wrote expressed directly or in 
sublimation an anarchism that cannot be discussed adequately 
without a consideration of such “anti-government” Americans 
as the Quakers, the Abolitionists, Jefferson, Emerson, and 
Thoreau.* 

Mackay went over to individualistic anarchism, of which 
Tucker was the leader, during 1888 and 1889, remaining true 
to this position long after Tucker’s retirement in 1908 and the 
death of the movement as such in the United States. As late as 
1928 he issued a handsome edition of his collected works, com- 
posed largely of Die Anarchisten (1891) and Der Freiheitsucher 
(1921), both of which express essentially American thoughts 
and theories in the most artistic form that they ever received. 
The story behind these two books covers the life-time of an in- 
dividual who remained faithful to his beliefs in spite of the 
scorn, amazement, bewilderment, and horror of his contem- 
poraries. 

The young rebels who shocked the sense of decency of the 
middle-class Germans in the eighties and nineties are all either 
dead or very old, although now highly respected. Several of 

8 Eighty of these letters were hidden away in the Labadie Collection of the 
University of Michigan; two hundred were found in a farmhouse in back-coun- 
try Pennsylvania; and a half dozen turned up in Baltimore. The letters were 
made available to me by the kindness of Miss Agnes Inglis, of the University of 
Michigan; Mrs. Pearl Johnson Tucker, widow of Benjamin R. Tucker; and Mr. 
H. L. Mencken. 

4 Cf. Charles A. Madison, “Benjamin Tucker, Anarchist,” in The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, XVI, 444-467 (September, 1943), and the autobiographical 
sketch in Ermanie Sachs, The Terrible Siren: Virginia Woodhull (New York, 
1926). 


5 Cf. Eunice Schuster, Native American Anarchism: A Study of Left-wing 
American Individualism (Northampton, 1932). 
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them* in the past decade have published reminiscences of their 
times in which the strange figure of John Henry Mackay, for- 
gotten by the present generation, is depicted as well known in 
the younger German literary circles of the fin de siécle not only 
as a propagandist, but also as a sensitive lyrist and novelist. Max 
Halbe, who had had no connection with Mackay for years, 
wrote in 1934: 


In Mackay’s house [many years ago] at a small formal party I be- 
came acquainted with a young musician who had just come from 
Munich and who had put some of Mackay’s songs to music. They 
were sung on that evening, flattering the senses with their beauty, 
and reaching into one’s very soul. The young musician, who at that 
time was almost unknown, was Richard Strauss. Now, in June 1934, 
the whole intellectual world has just honored the seventy-year- 
old maestro as the greatest creative genius and interpreter of the 
emotions of our age. And certainly with justice. It may be that dur- 
ing those celebrations the old man remembered in some quiet mo- 
ment those creations of his youth whose sweet melodies were writ- 
ten for the verse of a half-forgotten poet, one who should not be for- 
gotten. The name of the musician now echoes through the world. 
The poet, dying in bitterness and misery, pushed aside, passed over, 
a man out of step with his times, rests in some corner of some Berlin 
cemetery, and few know his name, let alone his work.’ 


The songs are Strauss’s most famous ones: “Morgen” and 
‘“Heimliche Aufforderung.” Schénberg and d’Albert have also 
composed music to Mackay’s lyrics. 

All who remember the Mackay of those two decades before 
he disappeared from public life use the word vornehm in de- 
scribing him. Of a well-to-do family, he traveled widely in 
France, Italy, and England (to the United States in 1893), and 
was in contact with all the progressive intellectual and social 


6 Max Halbe, Gabriele Reuter, Rudolph Steiner, Stanislaus Przybyszewski, 
and Bruno Wille. 


7 Jahrhundertwende, Geschichte meines Lebens (Danzig, 1935), 44. All trans- 
lations of passages from the German in this essay were made by the writer. 
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movements of the time. Although he universally gave the im- 
pression of good breeding, taste, softness, and amiability, he 
possessed a certain inner masculinity and strength. Under his 
polished demeanor he cherished a violent hate for the tradi- 
tional Christianity and morality of Germany, a fear of the in- 
nate cruelty of church-goers and people who considered them- 
selves “good.” His earliest poetry in the eighties, before he 
knew Tucker, is full of a Schopenhauerian Weltschmerz and a 
longing for death as an escape from the evil of life. His adoption 
of anarchism was clearly an attempt to find a weapon with 
which to combat his greatest fear, life itself. Among the anar- 
chistic leaders of those days were many highly educated men, 
some of noble families: Kropotkin, Bakunin, Malatesta, Ca- 
fiero, and Reclus. Mackay was not entirely out of place when at 
the age of twenty-three he came to London and settled down 
for a year among the anarchistic political exiles, the most no- 
torious names in Europe, banned by police from every Conti- 
nental capital. These communist-anarchists felt that the only 
salvation of mankind lay in acommunal holding of property in 
a stateless society to be brought about by a revolution of the 
masses. Johann Most brought these ideas in a somewhat primi- 
tive form to New York from London in 1882 and spread them 
throughout the radical Germans in America. 

In Benjamin R. Tucker, American anarchism found an or- 
ganizer and advocate, but one who believed in private owner- 
ship and non-violence, in contrast to its European cousin, rep- 
resented by such agitators as Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman. The European form was famous and noisy, with mur- 
ders in every country laid at its door; the American brand was 
quiet, unsensational, and known only among a few hundred fol- 
lowers. Tucker always denied the right of Europeans to cali 
themselves anarchists, for to him they were but communists, 
revolutionary communists. Individualism, according to Tuck- 
er, did not admit of the compulsory holding of property in com- 
mon with others; an anarchist was in essence an individualist 
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with the right to possess any property his labor has produced or 
that has come to him through inheritance or gift.* In his belief 
that all government built on armies and police systems could be 
done away with by non-violent means, Tucker felt himself 
completely within the American tradition, and pointed proud- 
ly to Josiah Warren, the original American anarchist, and to 
his own profoundly American background and that of most of 
his followers. 

In the 1880’s American ultra radical movements — socialism 
as well as anarchism — were to a large extent supported by a 
small group of German immigrants. Not until the nineties did 
communist-anarchism pass over into the hands of the Russians 
associated with Emma Goldman.° Since these Germans were so 
deeply interested in untraditional forms of political thought 
and Tucker wished to rescue them from communist-anarchism, 
he made an attempt in 1888 to reach them by a German edition 
of his journal Liberty. He called to Boston as editor of the ven- 
ture a young man named George Schumm (1856-1941),*° Ameri- 
can-born son of German parents, who wrote equally well in 
German or English and who had been already active in liberal 
politics in the Middle West. The project would have been a 
complete failure, the nine numbers issued during 1888 show- 
ing that there was not enough interest among Germans to pay 
for the publication, if it had not been for the fact that it was the 
German Libertas that by chance fell into the hands of John 
Henry Mackay in London and made him Tucker's convert." 
Tucker and Mackay met in Paris the next year, in 1889, for the 
first time. 

Mackay was a poet through and through, with a poet’s nature. 
Since he was no organizer and refused to give speeches, the 

8 The best summary of Tucker’s theories may be found in State Socialism and 
Anarchism. Cf. his Instead of a Book, by a Man too Busy to Write One: A Frag- 
mentary Exposition of Philosophical Anarchism (New York, 1893). 

® Rudolf Rocker, Johann Most: Das Leben eines Rebellen (Berlin, 1924), 375- 

10 The Mackay correspondence at the University of Michigan Library is al- 
most all addressed to George Schumm. It runs from 1891 to 1933. Schumm, 


Tucker, and Mackay remained close friends all their lives. 
11 Letter from Mackay to Schumm, November 14, 1891. 
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spread of propaganda for individualistic anarchism had to be ar- 
ranged by other men. Bernhard Zack, Mackay’s publisher after 
1908, was active for a while in forming clubs and arranging for 
speakers and discussion evenings. He even put out a journal 
for a few numbers. Otherwise, there was little organized activi- 
ty among the people interested in the movement, for the whole 
philosophy of individualistic anarchism, while not opposed to 
the formation of clubs and parties, nevertheless did not en- 
courage them. Some measure of the public interest in the move- 
ment is indicated by the sale of Mackay’s books. By 1903, Die 
Anarchisten had sold sixty-five hundred copies in Germany, 
and by 1911, about eight thousand. Its final sale by the time of 
Mackay’s death in 1933 was over fifteen thousand. In 1922, 
when he reissued Tucker's pamphlet State Socialism and An- 
archism in a new German edition, he had by January of that 
year already thirty-five hundred copies subscribed for, accord- 
ing to his letter to Tucker on January 2. Rudolf Rocker, him- 
self a communist-anarchist, wrote, in German, in 1927: 


Those comrades who had known the underground period of the 
movement [1878-1890] were without exception followers of Com- 
munist-Anarchism. They knew nothing of any other form. Then 
there appeared in Zurich in 189: J. H. Mackay’s novel “Die Anar- 
chisten,” which excited considerable attention in Anarchist circles 
of Germany although the theoretical bases are extremely weak and 
open to criticism. In the meetings and discussion groups there were 
now endless quarrels over the question: Communistic or Indivi- 
dualistic Anarchism? And not a few came to the decision that in- 
dividualism incorporated in itself the real basic ideas of Anarch- 
ism. 


During the years from 1895 to 1922, Mackay issued a series of 
eight propaganda pamphlets in German, for the most part 
translations of Tucker’s articles made mostly by himself or by 
Schumm. Five of these Staatssozialismus und Anarchismus 
(1895), Sind Anarchisten Moérder? (1899), Der Staat und das 
Individuum (1899), Was ist Sozialismus? (1902), Die Stellung 


12 Johann Most, 383 
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des Anarchismus zur Trustfrage (1911), were written by Tuck- 
er and a sixth, Die Frauenfrage (1899), by two of Tucker’s as- 
sociates. All together he distributed about forty-three thousand 
of these, no doubt to a large extent at his own expense. 

If Mackay was Tucker’s greatest convert, Mackay’s greatest 
was Rudolf Steiner, Goethe scholar, mystic, and theosophist, 
now known throughout the world as the leading spirit of an- 
throposophy. Steiner’s important work, Die Philosophie der 
Freiheit (Berlin, 1894), first brought the two together; but as 
Steiner became a mystic the friendship between the two cooled, 
for Mackay, although deeply emotional, was also thoroughly 
materialistic. Nevertheless, Steiner never forgot his former 
friend but mentioned him frequently in later years as a great 
poet and personality.” In 1898, a few weeks after the assassina- 
tion of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria by an alleged anarch- 
ist, when mobs were shouting for the blood of all who called 
themselves anarchists, Steiner horrified the good readers of Das 
Magazin fiir Litteratur, which he was editing at the time, by 
publishing an exchange of letters between John Henry Mac- 
kay and himself, in which he said: “If, in the sense in which 
such things can be decided, I should say whether the term In- 
dividualistic Anarchist is applicable to me, then I should have 
to answer in the affirmative.’ * It was an attempt by Steiner — 
a hopeless one, of course — to rescue American anarchism from 
the inevitable confusion with its cousin of bad reputation, com- 
munist-anarchism. 

Hardly any book or article on another German of a quite di:- 
ferent character, the egoist Max Stirner, fails to menticn John 
Henry Mackay as Stirner’s discoverer and biographer.** But 
Tucker’s part in the discovery of this writer’s one book, Der 
Einzige und Sein Eigentum (1844), is never mentioned, al- 
though in actuality Tucker knew Stirner’s work long before 
Mackay did. When Mackay first became acquainted with Ameri- 

18 See, for instance, Rudolf Steiner, Mein Lebensgang (Dornach, 1925), 260. 

14 Magazin fiir Litteratur, September 30, 1898. 


15 See the articles on Anarchism in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and on Max 
Stirner in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, or in The Americana. 
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can anarchism, it had already incorporated in itself Stirner’s 
ethical code of absolute egoism in place of Christian altruism, at 
a time when Germany was almost completely unaware of this 
egg of its own laying.’* Nevertheless, Mackay was almost alone 
instrumental in the later popularization of Stirner’s book, 
which eventually created wide interest, with eighteen transla- 
tions in the fifteen years immediately following the appearance 
of Mackay’s biography. Stirner’s ethical attitudes are omnipres- 
ent in everything Mackay wrote after 1890, just as they form the 
basis for much of Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. 
Mackay’s real contribution to individualistic anarchism lies 
however, primarily in the two semi-novels Die Anarchisten and 
Der Fretheitsucher. He himself always referred to these two 
books, along with the largely communist-anarchist Sturm, as 
propaganda, in contrast to his other poems, novels, and short 
stories, which were expressions of pure art. The fact is that these 
three books do contain detailed programs for a political and 
social movement while his other works are anarchistic only in 
the very wide sense that they are the expression of a sensitive 
poet’s yearning for a life of absolute individualism. If the critic 
wishes to keep Mackay’s own division, he must admit at once 
that Mackay’s two propaganda novels are of an extremely high 
quality, especially Der Freiheitsucher. Mackay, in spite of his 
old-fashioned tendency to look down on mere propaganda, felt 
that the latter was the most important work that he ever pro- 
duced, superior to his non-propaganda novel, Der Schwimmer. 
In Die Anarchisten there are two contrasting characters, one 
of which represents a philosophy of life that is clearly commun- 
ist-anarchism; the other, a more intellectual person, is an in- 
dividualistic anarchist and an egoist. Through the eyes of these 
two men we see the horrors of life among the London poor in 
1887 and the useless attempts of London radicals to wipe out 
the evils of the world by means of an effective social movement. 
Only by individualism 4 la Tucker and egoism 4 la Max Stirner 
16 See Liberty, Tucker's anarchist journal, May 7, June 22, March 12, March 


16, and August 27, 1887. This was before Tucker knew Mackay, and before Mac- 
kay had heard of Max Stirner. 
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can the world progress out of the misery, poverty, and wars 
produced by governments. The book is obviously aimed not 
only at the layman but also at the communist-anarchists, in an 
attempt to persuade them to drop their evil ways and come 
over to the camp of the Americans. It was translated into Eng- 
lish by George Schumm immediately after its appearance and 
published by Tucker in Boston. Subsequently it has been trans- 
lated into six other languages and has sold slowly but unceas- 
ingly from the time of its origin to 1933, the most wide-spread 
and best-known of all Mackay’s books. 

Der Fretheitsucher is very different from Die Anarchisten. In 
the center of the latter, Mackay put the London anarchists in 
mass, and all through it he dealt with crowds: street crowds, un- 
employed demonstrations, mobs, and political assemblies. Now, 
in its companion book, he wished to show the mental and emo- 
tional development of a lone individual from childhood to a 
mature belief in the possibility of a world in which no one is 
forced to submit to unwanted government, a world in which 
everyone works out his own system of ethics without respect 
to laws and believes in his own God. It was written during the 
four years of World War I, its publication held up by the en- 
suing economic distress until 1921, and the costs met then by 
the sale of his last piece of property, his summer place in Silesia, 
“Das Haus zur Freiheit.” Within a few months the inflation 
swept away every source of income he had left, except for his 
stores of unsold and for the most part unsalable books. 

In the main the story of Der Freiheitsucher is that of Mac- 
kay’s own life: his stern foster father, his loving, idolized 
mother, a rebellious child, school, university, important stays 
in London and Switzerland, long friendship with a non-Ger- 
man anarchist, a womanless life, a brooding life, filled with at- 
tempts to fathom its meaning and to find solutions for its evils. 
More than half the book is devoted to the main character’s dis- 
coveries in the realm of thought: his gradual realization that 
governments are the causes of mankind’s troubles, and the solu- 
tions, the sudden dawning on him that he must be an anarchist 
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to think thus. The outline of American anarchism given in Die 
Anarchisten in conversations among the various characters is 
here filled out in detailed essays to a complete Weltanschauung 
covering all phases of life. Of course, only the basic points are 
taken over from American anarchism; Mackay builds on this 
foundation a house of his own, German and not American, 
Mackay and not Tucker. 

To readers whose sympathies were already anti-state, anti- 
communistic, and anti-revolutionary, the book presented a 
beautiful expression of their views. Thoreau would have de- 
lighted in it. Indeed, American anarchism has in existence to- 
day a well-rounded body of literature produced by Josiah War- 
ren, the founder; Benjamin Tucker, organizer and popular- 
izer; Max Stirner, moralist; Pierre Proudhon, social theorist; 
and greatest of them all, the poet and artist, the synthesist, John 
Henry Mackay. In this literature is the mentality of a move- 
ment, a head whose body has disappeared into the air, as strange 
a sight as Alice’s cat or Morgenstern’s house of space. 

Der Freiheitsucher is an anomaly in literature, for it is the 
acme of an American movement, reached not in America but 
in a foreign country and in a foreign language after the original 
movement had died out. Mackay was the greatest convert of 
American anarchism and its most stubborn adherent. He was in 
a way a genius, talented in the field of letters as none other of 
the many shrewd heads Benjamin Tucker attracted to his cause. 
For over thirty years the basic principles of the Americans, 
which included the egoism of Max Stirner, glowed in his in- 
tellect and emotions until he cast them in a master form, one 
that Tucker, Schumm, Robinson, Yarros, Walker, or Bying- 
ton could never have achieved, in a flow of language that their 
English was never capable of. 

The book met with scarcely a mention or a review in the 
German press, even among the radical publications. Die An- 
archisten had made Mackay famous; Der Freiheitsucher 
brought him almost to beggary. 

The mere fact that Der Fretheitsucher was never translated 
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into English shows how the American movement had disinte- 
grated. Mackay wrote Schumm, in German, on October 20, 
1921: 


It is completely incomprehensible to me that my new book, by far 
the most important thing that I have ever written and my true life’s 
work, should be such a complete failure over there. And all the 
more incomprehensible when one remembers that you can have it 
for almost nothing, for about thirty cents according to the present 
state of the mark. And is there no one who is willing to take on a 
number and sell them with a profit to himself? Is the German social 
movement dead? Are there no German [radical] periodicals pub- 
lished over there any more? 


In spite of the hopelessness of marketing a German book in 
this country in the early 1920's, George Schumm took over the 
task of selling it in the East; Clarence Swartz and Henry Cohen 
of Los Angeles, old-time supporters of Tucker, took the West, 
only to find that their greatest and most self-sacrificing efforts 
brought almost no results. With the mark fluctuating giddily 
and climbing to awful heights, Mackay soon saw hunger very 
close to him, so close that in desperation he offered a new plan 
to the three Americans. In order to get a steady flow of money 
from America, the dream of all Germans during the inflation 
years, he suggested persuading a small group of Americans in- 
terested in anarchism, Tucker-followers of former days, to buy 
regularly each month a dollar’s worth of his books, any of his 
books. His three friends redoubled their efforts and during 
1922 were able to send to Berlin a few hundred dollars from 
about twenty different persons, for which Mackay returned 
several hundred dollars worth of his books, the exchange being 
very favorable to the Americans. 

Refusing with the greatest vehemence all outright gifts from 
Tucker, who had been living with his wife and child in France 
since 1908, Mackay then struggled through the next few years 
by selling everything he had of value: the fifteen hundred vol- 
umes of his library, his antique furniture, his collection of let- 
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ters from all famous German writers, and that which caused 
him the most pain, his unique collection of Stirner books and 
documents. A new edition of the undying Anarchisten came at 
just the right moment, too. They were unhappy years, but he 
survived them without having to accept charity. Then in 1926 
a strange fate befell him. 

When Tucker, in a letter to the New York Tribune in 1808, 
named the various kinds of people who were anarchists (non- 
communistic, American anarchists) he mentioned that one or 
two millionaires were adherents to the cause.’’ Their identity 
is uncertain, but at least one wealthy manufacturer who for sev- 
eral years paid $500 for his subscription to Liberty was Henry 
Bool of Ithaca, New York. He stood very close to Tucker until 
the latter’s retirement to France, whereupon he also retired to 
England."* In Der Fretheitsucher in 1921 Mackay makes a plea 
for more financial support of anarchism by men of wealth, es- 
pecially millionaires.’® In 1926 his plea was suddeuly answered; 
a millionaire came to his rescue. It was like a fairy tale, a dream 
of a hungry man, that into the misery that surrounded Mac- 
kay’s last years, recognition and reward should suddenly be 
thrust. Michael Davidovsky, a wealthy Russian living in France, 
interested for years in Mackay, Stirner, and American an- 
archism, first supplied the means for setting up a Stirner Pub- 
lishing House in Berlin and then made provision for Mackay’s 
receiving a monthly pension. Mackay saw before him a care- 
free old age, in which he could devote himself entirely to new 
projects. 

His plans asa result of Davidovsky’s support entailed an “In- 
ternational Radical Publishing House,” which would issue first 
of all his own works, then a three-volume edition of Max Stir- 
ner, and finally Tucker's most important writings in German 
translation. In the summer of 1927 he came on to Monte Carlo 
to visit the Tuckers for the first time in many years, all happi- 

17 “Are Anarchists Thugs?” November 27, 1898. 


18 Schuster, 155. 
19 Werke in einem Band, 1159. 
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ness and all confidence, but the official papers were not yet all 
signed. In November, after his return to Berlin, a bit of doubt 
began to appear in his letters to Tucker. In February, 1928, he 
wrote: “Our millionaire does not pay. I put the last I had in 
the Stirner Verlag and now we are dependent on the sale. But 
the book is splendid, one of the finest editions ever made in 
Germany....” 

The book he refers to is his Werke in einem Band, the crown 
of his life’s work and the crown of American anarchism, a‘beau- 
tiful thin-paper edition of over a thousand pages, a delight to 
any book lover, containing, besides his most important poetry, 
stories, and novels, also the two Tucker books: Die Anarchis- 
ten and Der Freiheitsucher. Thus far did he realize his dreams 
and no farther. The millionaire refused to pay any more. Gone 
were the Stirner edition, the Tucker edition, the monthly sti- 
pend; he almost lost the rights to the Werke in einem Band 
through a lawsuit with a former friend who had assisted him 
in the editing. If he could have sold his new creation, it would 
have given him financial relief, but with no money for adver- 
tising he could not move it. One letter in 1929 mentions the 
selling of six copies in three months. 

Defeated again and deeply unhappy, Mackay turned back to 
the former scratching for a living to which he had been com- 
pelled before the appearance of a Maecenas, but he scratched 
for much more than a living now. With fear of death’s over- 
taking him before his work was done, he sought for more than 
a bit to eat; as much as life itself he wished to publish his last 
words to the German people, words that no newspaper, maga- 
zine, or publishing house would accept. After an attempt to 
raise money from friends to put out the Stirner books had 
failed, he instituted in March, 1931, a Mackay-Gesellschaft, 
the main purpose of which was to finance entirely new books, 
and surprisingly enough he was able to publish two tiny ones 
that winter before the plan collapsed. Then during the sum- 
mer of 1932 someone in America gave him the money to pub- 
lish what turned out to be his last book, the deeply moving 
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Abrechnung, Randbemerkungen zu Leben und Arbeit, in 
three thousand copies, autobiographical, the summary of a 
lonely, bitter fight of nearly seventy years, his attempt to turn 
back the German political, social, and moral tide to an exag- 
gerated individualism, far beyond anything Goethe and his in- 
dividualistic age had ever conceived. Only today can we com- 
prehend the enormous irony in his self-imposed task. 

He died on May 16, 1933, soon after the Nazi “assumption 
of power,” according to the letter an English-writing friend of 
Mackay’s wrote to Tucker. In his will he stipulated that all his 
manuscripts and correspondence were to be destroyed, and a 
recently made convert to individualistic anarchism, who had 
loaned him some rather large sums, was to be appointed heir to 
his unsold books. The correspondent wrote to Tucker: 


On the evening of Sat. the zoth May we had a little funeral at Wil- 
mersdorf near Berlin. As he had wished, no word was spoken, we 
were only five persons. But the organ played pieces of Bach and 
Handel, a woman sang his “Ich ging an deinem Haus voritiber . . .” 
with accompaniment of organ and violin after the composition of 
d’ Albert. . .. The ashes are deposited in a churchyard at Stahnsdorf, 
a stone with the name will there be laid on the place. . . . 











HARRIET LIVERMORE: “VIXEN AND DEVOTEE” 


ELIZABETH F. HOXIE 


MONG the cheery little group snow-bound with Whittier 
on the night which he made for ever famous was one who 
seemed more akin to the tempest outside than to the warm 
hearth within. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest . . . .* 


Who was she, this 
... woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 


... [who] blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee . . . ? 


In his collected works Whittier identified her as Harriet Liver- 
more, daughter of Edward St. Loe Livermore (lawyer and con- 
gressman), granddaughter of Samuel Livermore (jurist, con- 
gressman, and senator). Though Harriet, unlike these fore- 
bears, has no place in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
she found a champion in a distant relative, the Reverend Sam- 
uel T. Livermore, whose book Harriet Livermore, the “Pil- 
grim Stranger’ was called forth by what he terms Whittier’s 
“satirical” and “‘half-truthful” characterization in “Snow- 
Bound.”” While conceding the general worth of the poem, Mr. 
Livermore would be pleased to see the “whole unfair ac- 
count” of the half-welcome guest omitted from future editions.’ 
Yet it is probably only through ‘“Snow-Bound” that Harriet 
Livermore is remembered today, though to those who read 
merely the poet’s lines this woman 


Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint 
1 All the poetical quotations are from J. G. Whittier, “Snow-Bound,” Com- 


plete Poetical Works (Cambridge Edition, Boston, 1894), 404-405. 
2 Harriet Livermore, the “Pilgrim Stranger” (Hartford, 1884), 139. 
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is nameless. Quite apart from her appearance in Whittier’s 
poem, however, she has her own claims to a niche in a biograph- 
ical record. She might be listed as evangelist, public speaker, 
author, poet, singer, or millenarian. 

Of this varied career her early years give no indication. Born 
in Concord, New Hampshire, April14,1788, she exhibited even 
as a baby, spurts of temper which alarmed her mother, whodied 
before Harriet was five. She more nearly resembled her father, 
whom she considered “the handsomest man in the world.” 
When a playmate failed to agree with this judgment, she gave 
her a “severe blow on her face.’** When she was eight her father 
placed her in a boarding school at Haverhill, later sending her 
to Byfield Seminary and Atkinson Academy. Harriet’s girl- 
hood, though subject to fits of melancholy, was a happy one, in 
which light reading, dancing, and card-playing had their part. 
In Washington, where she spent a winter with her father, then 
a member of the Congress, this dark-eyed, striking-looking 
young woman, barely twenty years of age, excited much ad- 
miration, causing a newspaper correspondent to exclaim at the 
“gracefulness with which the beautiful Harriet Livermore 
tripped to and fro in the merry dance among the elite of Wash- 
ington.’”* 

What happened to this gay, brilliant creature? 


What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute... ? 


The answer probably lies in the fact that her fiancé, Moses El- 
liott of East Haverhill, jilted her, impelled by his parents, who 
feared that such a tempestuous woman would never make him 
happy. Though Harriet pleaded with his mother to relent, even 
seeking to bribe her with gifts, it was of no avail. Her lover 
afterwards became a surgeon in the United States Army. Years 
later, Whittier said that the “tradition of her disappointment 

8 Harriet Livermore, A Narration of Religious Experiences (Concord, New 


Hampshire, 1826), 25. 
4 Quoted in Livermore, Harriet Livermore, 25. 
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was current in our neighborhood. . . .’"* Samuel T. Livermore 
refers to this episode to refute the poet’s characterization: 
“Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide;” but “spurning 
guide” does not necessarily mean spurning marriage. Her bi- 
ographer would also have us believe that this unfortunate love 
affair had nothing to do with Harriet’s later life. The contrary 
could be inferred from her own words: 


It was in Sepiember, A.p. 1811, that tired of the vain, thoughtless 
life I had led, sick of the world, disappointed in all my hopes of 
sublunary bliss, I drew up a resolution in my mind to commence a 
religious life—to become a religious person. . . . Neither fears of 
hell, nor desires for Heaven influenced the motion. I fled to the 
name and form of religion, as a present sanctuary from the sorrows 
of life. ... It is very probable, had my lot been cast in some part of 
Europe, instead of America, I should have immured myself within 
the walls of a cloister.* 


Certainly, had she married Moses Elliott, she would not have 
become a solitary pilgrim, would never have wandered 


Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs. . . . 


Once Harriet decided to lead a spiritual life, the revulsion 
from her former life was complete. She bitterly regretted ever 
having danced, played cards, listened to a violin, or read a 
novel. All these diversions, she believed, had but aggravated 
her “hasty and impetuous” temperament. She yearned for 
serenity and humility in order to pursue her new course, and 
she gave herself energetically to finding a suitable religious 
creed. Momentarily Congregationalism attracted her, next, in 
1812, the Friends. Drawn'to them because they were “a people 
averse to war,” Harriet “strove hard to be a Quaker,” but pres- 
ently desisted because ‘outward ordinances are disallowed in 
the Friends’ Church, such as water baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per.” Hence she resumed her “seat under a Congregational and 


5 Harriet Livermore, 15-16. 
6 Narration, 30-31. 
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Presbyterian ministry.”’ But still the path was not smooth. Dur- 
ing these restless years she glimpsed the light at times and was 
uplifted; more often darkness cast her down. Finally in 1818, 
experiencing “a greater desire to attend upon the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper than ever,” she “joined in full fellowship, a 
Congregational Church.” Yet discontent continued to hamper 
her; she “stumbled at every step.’”” 

The year 1821 came and with it a “whisper . . . concerning 
Baptism.” 


I was sprinkled in my infancy, and received confirmation by an 
Episcopal Bishop, just after I had entered on my fourteenth year; 
but this whisper told me it was nothing — the infant sprinkling was 
not an evangelical rite. . . . I fancied the “whisper” from satan, my 
arch foe who would gladly draw me into difficulty, if he could; and 
then raise a hiss, “Ah, she has quibbled again —she has got hold of 
something new —she will change again by next year”. . . .* 


Thus Harriet, pursued by the devil, discarded thoughts of bap- 
tism. Almost she yielded to the temptation to give up the strug- 
gle —almost, not quite, for in October 1821 she was baptized 
by immersion and received into the Baptist Church. 

Then commenced her career as an evangelist. Into it went all 
the intensity of her nature. Many a New England town heard her 
fervent exhortations — so fervent, indeed, that not infrequently 
exhaustion overcame her and forced her to rest. Because she 
was never one to tolerate contradiction, nervous irritability 
often augmented physical fatigue. At such times she might take 
refuge in the Tewksbury (now Lowell) home of her father and 
stepmother, where she was “treated with a great deal of kind- 
ness.” In 1823, thinking to ease the recurrent pain in her head, 
she cut short her glossy black hair, which had measured a yard 
and a quarter in length. After a breakdown in 1824 her denom- 
inational views were for the last time modified, and she be- 
came, as she termed herself, a “Pilgrim Stranger.” Apparently 


7 Narration, 70-81, 96, 109. 
8 Narration, 110, 111. 
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constant study of the Bible had taught her that no one sect was 
large enough to contain her. 

It was also in 1824 that, having decided to become a teacher— 
an “honorable” profession —she finally succeeded in obtaining 
a position. But hers was neither the temperament nor the un- 
derstanding to instruct children, and after a two-day struggle 
she succumbed to illness and resigned. For some time she was 
ill with an abscess on her right shoulder. A still small voice 
whispered, ‘““This is to punish you for your infidelity to your 
Master.”” Ah, sighed Harriet, only heal my arm and I will do 
anything, go anywhere. Recovering, she resumed her revival- 
istic mission. With money in purse she rode by stage or private 
conveyance; with purse empty she traveled on foot till her feet 
festered. She realized that people branded her with the epithets 
“enthusiast,” “eccentric,” “crazy.” No matter, she was seeking 
truth according to her own lights.° 

In 1826 she reached New York, long an objective, whence 
she journeyed to Philadelphia. The British Consul and Nicho- 
las Biddle invited her to their homes. She “preached among 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Dunkers, also at 
the Magdalen House, Widow’s Asylum, and the Prison.”*® In 
the City of Brotherly Love she encountered opposition from 
those prejudiced against female preachers. Nevertheless, her 
fame spread, and she was invited to speak in the hall of the Con- 
gress in 1827. President John Quincy Adams was in the audi- 
ence and many of her listeners were deeply moved. If one of 
them is to be believed, 


” 46 


Her language was correct, persuasive, and judging by my own 
feelings, the profound attention and sympathy of the audience, ex- 
tremely eloquent. Many wept even to sobbing. . . . 

Judging, as I said, by my own feelings . . . I should say she is the 
most eloquent preacher I have listened to since the days of Mr. 
Waddell. But no language can do justice to the pathos of her sing- 
ing. For when she closed by singing a hymn that might with pro- 


® Narration, 193-196, 276. 
10 Harriet Livermore, 73. 
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priety be termed a prayer . . . her voice was so melodious, and her 
face beamed with such heavenly goodness as to resemble a trans- 
figuration, and you were compeiled to accord them all to.her."* 


Three times more—in 1832, 1838, 1843 —- Harriet Livermore 
called upon the rulers of the land to repent, before she finally 
abandoned Washington, hoping to see it no more."* 

When she lectured at the Capitol in 1832, she announced 
she was going among the Indians. By that time assiduous study 
of the Bible had persuaded her the Millennium was at hand. 
Moreover, in 1831 she had seen a copy of a letter in which 
Joseph Wolff, a converted Jew, testified to friends in England 
his belief that the Lord “would come in the clouds of heaven, 
and stand upon the Mount of Olives, in a.p. 1847.” * Enthusi- 
astically she had two thousand copies of this letter published as 
Millennial Tidings (Number 1). 

But if the Lord was returning to rule over Israel, where were 
the lost tribes? She decided that they must be the Indians, for 
no other peoples had been so driven about and oppressed. So in 
1832 the Pilgrim Stranger set out on a perilous mission to the 
Far West, “undismayed by cholera, sand-bars, or floating tim- 
bers, commissioners, or the Devil. . . . Other females were in 
company with a husband, or a father, or a brother, or in charge 
of a missionary, and a member of his family. I am conscientious- 
ly solitary.”"** It was the opposition of the commissioners at Fort 
Leavenworth that finally stopped her, but not before the Osage 
had learned to call her Wahconda’s Wakko—God’s woman. 
Where next to turn, now that she was prevented from fulfilling 
her mission to the Indians? Once more that still small voice 
whispered, “Peace be unto thee: thou shalt go to Jerusalem.”** 

“Go to Jerusalem.” From that illuminating moment Har- 

11 Letter of an “esteemed lady” to her daughter, January g, 1827, Harriet 
Livermore, 154. 

12 Harriet Livermore, The Counsel of God (Philadelphia, 1844), v. 


13 Harriet Livermore, Addresses to the Dispersed of Judah (Philadelphia, 


1849), 20. 
14 Harriet Livermore, 107. 
15 Counsel of God, 184; Addresses, 233. 
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riet Livermore's objective was fixed: to await in the Holy City 
the Lord’s coming. 


Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 


It was in 1837 that she passed through the Jaffa gate on the first 
of several pilgrimages. Her last sojourn abroad apparently oc- 
cupied the years from 1858 to 1862. No doubt she would have 
liked to watch and pray ceaselessly in the Holy Land. Material 
considerations, however, intervened. Upon her first reluctant 
return to America Whittier endeavored to arrange two lectures 
for her. After giving one, she declined to deliver the second be- 
cause the audience was too small.’* Her father, who was ever 
willing to come to the rescue but upon whom she did “not often 
feel at liberty” to call, had died in 1832. Though he was a man 
of some wealth, ten of his sixteen children survived him and 
Harriet’s share — understandably — was left in a trust fund from 
which she received two hundred and fifty dollars a year. But 
even this small sum often failed to reach her in her wanderings, 
and she was forced to depend on charity. When charity abroad 
failed her, she sought charity at home. When charity at home 
failed her, she was still undismayed. Return to Jerusalem she 
would, even if it meant peddling patent pills. 


At the time, I felt justified, because my motive was, to earn my 
bread, to pay my debts, and return to Mount Zion, to close my weary 
eyes, and sleep, till yesus’ voice shall rouse my body into Life that 
never dies.?? 


The failure of the patent-pill venture in 1845 forced Harriet 
back upon manuscripts earlier abandoned in discouragement. 
Though she wrote as a witness to the truth, she was also im- 
pelled by the gradually diminishing hope of financial return. 
Her first work — Scriptural Evidence in Favor of Female Testi- 


16 Whittier to S. T. Livermore, August 18, 1879, Harriet Livermore, 16. 
17 Addresses, 235. 
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mony in Meetings for the Worship of God—seems to have 
brought her the most money. Perhaps the then novel subject 
matter aroused the curiosity of the generation of 1824, for this 
book “supported” her “travelling expenses for a year.”"** From 
sales of The Counsel of God she hoped to obtain enough to re- 
pay the United States Consul at Gibraltar, who had aided her 
in 1836 and 1837. Several years later, however, she lamented: 
“He is not paid to this day. My Father in Heaven knoweth my 
sorrows.”** 

No one realized better than Harriet herself that her style of 
writing was not one pleasing to the general public. 


How she wanders about, (exclaims some gentleman who has 
taken up my book, may be to please his wife); yes, responds another 
gentleman, she always does. “Her writings are very irregular.” A 
third exclaims “mystical,” a fourth “rant,” Sc. &c. 

My fellow mortals, bear with my weakness. I have never been to 
College. I am not refined by a classical education; nor have the walls 
of human theology circumscribed my views of original prophecy. I 
do not know how to write in any other way than this, which appears 
to you like making sketches during the whirl of a balloon in the 
air, or in going by steam at twenty miles in the hour; or like mixing 
up preaching with a Buffaloe hunt on the wide prairies of the 
west.?° 


Ah, well, all was for the best. Rebuffs but served to wean her 
“more and more from creatures’ and to draw her nearer and 
nearer to her Lord and Master. Charitable persons were some- 
times willing to subscribe in advance to her works. (Among the 
subscribers to one of her books were John Quincy Adams, John 
Tyler, and Mrs. James Madison.) Once they were published, 
none cared to purchase and read them. No one wanted to be 
bothered, she admitted, with the ideas of “that crazy thing.” 
Crazy her ideas might be, but she believed in them. She be- 
lieved Christ would return to David's throne, there to rule over 
18 Narration, 189. 


19 Addresses, 234. 
20 Counsel of God, 218-219. 
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the twelve tribes of Israel “at this day dispersed and scattered 
over all the habitable globe beneath the sun.” Before the Jews, 
however, could be restored to Jerusalem —a Jerusalem which 
would be “built up” and “exhibit great splendor” —they must 
pass through dark times brought on by their rejection of the 
Gospel and their reception of an Anti-Christ who would come 
to them and “‘be granted the kingdom for a short time.” There- 
after “no better times will come, till worse are come and gone 
°? 21 


The awaited 1847 came and went. Christ did not appear. 


And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


But if hope never faltered, disappointment left its mark. With 
the passing of the years she became more and more solitary, her 
eccentricities more and more marked. From letters solicited by 
Samuel T. Livermore years after her death it is clear that peo- 
ple recalled mainly these eccentricities exaggerated perhaps by 
time. 

The story most disturbing to her kinsman was that concern- 
ing Lady Hester Stanhope, a sister of the younger Pitt. Harriet 
is said to have visited her on Mt. Lebanon, where Lady Hester, 
too, awaited the coming of the Lord and where she kept two 
horses ever ready for the great day. But the visit ended abruptly 
when the women fell to quarreling over which of them should 
accompany the Lord to Jerusalem on the spare horse. Though 
this may be no more than a myth, it is one in keeping with Har- 
riet Livermore’s character; and the poet's lines 


Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 


might well be allowed to stand. 


21 Harriet Livermore, A Testimony for the Times (New York, 1843), 129, 131, 
54, 73- 
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While this story — immortalized by Whittier — is particularly 
objectionable to Mr. Livermore, he also expresses intense in- 
dignation at the picture of his distant cousin as “spiritual and 
temporal chief of a band of Bedouins” in Syria. ““That isa lie,” 
he pronounces.** He also strongly resents the statement that she 
regarded herself as one of the Lord’s two witnesses, Joseph 
Wolff being the other. Does not she herself declare that these 
witnesses are Moses and Elijah? True. Yet though her main be- 
lief never wavered, subsidiary ones fluctuated, and once she 
wrote regarding these witnesses: “I used to think that they must 
be a man and a woman. .. .”"”* 

In her search for the truth, in her constant endeavor to inter- 
pret the Scriptures literally, it was inevitable that some of her 
opinions should be subject to change. From time to time, also, 
new sects arose to confound her. In 1830 someone had handed 
her the Book of Mormon. 


I recollect some very simple thoughts passed through my mind, such 
as, perhaps “the thing is true” — how did I know to the contrary — 
and the times were getting worse and worse; and this country over- 
run with heresies, and even Atheism had a bold face to show in 
New York, called Fanny Wright, &c., and I must be careful not to 
reject the Sent, for fear the true Master had sent him, &c.; and I felt 
worried. I was sick, and a cripple.™ 


Concluding to “spread the Book before the Lorn,” she received 
from Him the word, “Go not after them.” Thus when in 1833 
the Mormons decided she was “about pure enough” to join 
them, she retorted ungraciously, “fiddlestick.”** The Millerites, 
too, had caused her sleepless nights, but she could not go “after 
them” either: they denied the literal restoration of the Jews 
and, of course, had erred in scheduling the Second Advent four 
years too soon.”* She must travel her road alone. 

*2 Harriet Livermore, 16, 149. 

23 Testimony, 166. 

24 Counsel of God, 285-286. 


25 Counsel of God, 285. 
26 Testimony, Appendix, ix. 
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Often stumbling, impatient of obstacles, never attaining that 
peace of mind for which she yearned, she became in fact a weary 
pilgrim, limping along her rough path, an object of pity, more 
often of curiosity. Not allowed to preach in religious meetings, 
she became more and more bitter; she “would often insult peo- 
ple in their houses or in the street.” Once, it is said, she fiung 
a handful of greenbacks at an American from whom she 
had demanded money, scornfully exclaiming, “The Great 
King will only have gold.”** Charity abroad failed her for the 
last time in 1862. The Bishop of Jerusalem tired of supporting 
this petulant, childish old woman. Though Harriet protested 
that “he did not desire me to leave Jerusalem,” he made her 
feel that it was her “duty to leave on account of the absence of 
my just dues from the executor of my. brother's will and de- 
tainer of the estate.” 

Once back in her native land, she put forth a last pitiable at- 
tempt, Thoughts on Important Subjects. Skies were darkening 
in these years of civil war and, could she but earn the means, 
she would hasten back to Jerusalem to die. 


O! what a blessed Day will that be when swords shall be beat into 
plowshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and they shall learn war 
no more! Alas! it is not so in our time. The sound is, “Prepare war: 
wake up the mighty men, let all the men of war draw near: let them 
come up:” ... The orp jesus Christ foretold wars. I know He did 
say, “Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom:” .. © 


No one listened. Most of her one-time friends forsook her. Two 
or three stood fast, but even they could not get along with her. 
Finally, in 1867, she was committed to the Blockley Almshouse 
by Thomas Haven, the relative who had held her property in 


27 Selah Merrill (U. S. Consul at Jerusalem) to S. T. Livermore, July 23, 1884, 
Harriet Livermore, 91. 

28 Quoted in Harriet Livermore, 88. 

29 Harriet Livermore to Thomas Haven, December, 1866, Harriet Livermore, 
77. 

30 Harriet Livermore, Thoughts on Important Subjects (Philadelphia, 1864), 
89. 
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trust but who had lost it through unfortunate investments. 
Thus she who had longed to meet her Lord in glory amid Jeru- 
salem’s olive slopes died alone at the age of eighty in a Phila- 
delphia poorhouse on March 30, 1868. Mrs. Margaret W. Wor- 
rell rescued her from a pauper’s grave and had her buried in 
her own lot in a Germantown cemetery. 

Few noted her passing. ““We have watched carefully for some 
account of her life and adventures and experiences,” a news- 
paper remarked, 


but not much appears to be known of her by this generation . . . 
for a time she was a most marked character in the New England 
States. The social as well as religious condition of her country, 
stirred her soul to its profoundest depths; and, could a full biog- 
raphy of her now be furnished, it would doubtless appear that many 
of the progressive ideas of to-day were inspirations with her full 
fifty years ago.** 


She had lived too long. Most of those who had '.nown her in 
better days had passed on. Yet she deserved to be remembered, 
for she was no ordinary person. She not only believed passion- 
ately in an ideal but, regardless of the opinions of others, had 
the courage to seek and follow the path along which she hoped 
to reach it. Although she pursued the advice: “Retire and read 
thy Bible to be gay,” she was not a happy woman. Her eyes 
were too much fixed on far-off things to see beauty near at hand. 
Had passion been tempered with tenderness, had she been less 
of a “stranger’’ on earth, more of a friend, she might have been, 
as M. Louise Thomas wrote Samuel T. Livermore in 1884, “a 
great woman.” 


81 Quoted in Harriet Livermore, 87-88. 
82 Narration, 30; Harriet Livermore, 8. 
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THOREAU’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPRENTICESHIP 


JOSEPH J. KWIAT 


HE influence of the Oriental, Greek, German, French, and 

English types of philosophical idealism in aiding the New 
England Transcendentalists to react against the popular em- 
piricism of Locke and the threatening skepticism of Hume has 
been widely recognized." The possibility, however, of an earlier 
“transitional” philosophy to bridge the wide gap between the 
contrasting philosophies of Locke and Kant, for instance, has 
never been fully discussed. 

This essay will attempt to indicate the nature of the effect of 
the Harvard curriculum in philosophy in general,’ and the in- 
fluence of the Scottish commonsense philosophy in particular, 
upon Thoreau during his college years. The philosophical in- 
struction at Harvard from 1833 to 1837 (Thoreau’s college years) 
included the study of William Paley, Joseph Butler, Dugald 
Stewart, and John Locke. In addition, the English and Scottish 
aestheticians and rhetoricians were introduced under Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Channing’s auspices. The reflection of Thoreau’s 
reading, speculative, ethical, and aesthetic, is quite clear in his 
later college essays. Although the complexities and interrela- 
tions of the material will make it necessary to allude to the 
echoings of Locke, and also of Paley, for example, they will be 
subordinated to the main current of the philosophical influ- 
ence at Harvard, Scottish Realism, represented by Dugald Stew- 
art, who carried on the teachings of Thomas Reid. Thoreau’s 
reaction against the materialistic aspects of Locke, as well as 

1 See, for example, the general studies by Frothingham, Snyder, Goddard, 
Harrison, Wahr, Girard, Carpenter, Christy, and Gohdes; see also the special 
studies by Foerster, Thompson, Hotson, and Adams. 

2 For an excellent discussion of the pattern of the philosophical instruction 


at Harvard, see Edgeley W. Todd, “Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 
1817-1837," New England Quarterly, xvi (March, 1943), 63-90. 
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against Paley’s commonplace ethics, by way of the Scottish 
philosophy will be stressed. His subsequent dissatisfaction with 
the limitations of the Scottish philosophy culminating in his 
emergence as a thoroughgoing Transcendentalist will be in- 
dicated.* 

There is ample evidence of the popularity of the Scottish 
philosophy at Harvard; it was accepted in the curriculum for a 
number of reasons, and it was popular among the instructors 
themselves.* One of the major influences upon Thoreau among 
the faculty at Harvard was Edward T. Channing, whose Lec- 
tures Read to the Seniors in Harvard College, 1856, showed a 
decided preference for the Scottish common-sense philosophers. 
Joel Giles, Instructor in Natural, Intellectual, and Moral Phil- 


8 The writer is indebted to Professor Leon Howard of Northwestern Univer- 
sity for his suggestions. 

4 Cf. Todd, op. cit., 84. The prestige of the Scottish philosophers at Andover 
Seminary, Yale, Pennsylvania, and especially Princeton, should also be noted. 
See J. L. Torrey, editor, Remains of the Reverend James Marsh (Boston, 1843), 
136; Freidrich Uberweg, History of Philosophy (New York, 1874), 1, 451-453; 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Reminiscences of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 
1880), 140; I. Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy: The Early Schools (New 
York, 1907), 18, 476; I. Woodbridge Riley, American Thought From Puritanism 
to Pragmatism (New York, 1915), 123-125; Merle Curti, The Growth of Ameri- 
can Thought (New York and London, 1943), 236. 

Summarizing the editions of Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind prior to 1828, Nina M. Edwards concludes: “Both volumes had a 
considerable vogue in America, if we may judge from the evidence concerning 
editions; for the first volume was printed three times, and the second, four, in 
this country.” The Literary Reputation of Dugald Stewart, 1792-1828 (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Master’s dissertation, 1942), 8-9. 

James Marsh, the Vermont Transcendentalist who edited Aids to Reflection, 
read by the Transcendental Club, wrote to Coleridge in 1829. “It is,” he said, “in 
consequence of the false and superficial notions to which the world is accus- 
tomed, rather than to their inherent difficulty, that your philosophical writ- 
ings have been so generally considered mystical and unintelligible.” He added 
that the Scotch writers, Campbell, Brown, and especially Stewart, had displaced 
Locke in American colleges and that Kant was practically unknown. Torrey, 
editor, op. cit., 136-137. 

Riley points out that “the Scottish realism was the most widely spread of any 
of the empirical influences, yet its influence varied greatly in different localities.” 
American Philosophy, 18. Accounting for the success of the movement, he 
adds: “Not only was the common sense philosophy of Reid, Stewart, Brown, and 
Hamilton in harmony with the practical note of the country, but it was also an 
aid to faith, a safeguard to morality as against the scepticism of Hume and the 
atheisim of the Voltairians.” American Philosophy, 476. 
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osophy during Thoreau’s junior year, carried on the philo- 
sophical tradition of Levi Hedge by employing Stewart's works 
as textbooks in his own courses. In Thoreau’s senior year, the 
instructor in the same course, Francis Bowen, showed a wide 
familiarity with the Scottish school in his essays appearing in 
the Christian Examiner and the North American Review, 
which were collected under the title Critical Essays in 1842. He 
revised and abridged, with critical and explanatory notes for 
the use of colleges, Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind in 1854. Rev. Henry Ware, Senior, was the Hol- 
lis Professor of Divinity; and it should be mentioned that the 
“soundness and orthodoxy” which were the stipulations re- 
quired by the Hollis endowment also were the distinctive vir- 
tues of the Scottish philosophy which made its great appeal to 
the instructors.° 

In intellectual philosophy (i.e., the philosophy of the human 
mind), Thoreau was taught from Stewart’s Elements and 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding.* In moral and 
political philosophy he studied Paley’s The Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, and Jean-Baptiste Say’s Political 
Economy. Under the religious branch of the philosophical in- 
struction, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and Butler’s The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitut- 
tion and Course of Nature (first part) were prescribed. 


I 


Thoreau was born in 1817, “when Emerson (fourteen years 
his senior) was entering college at Cambridge, and Carlyle was 
wrestling ‘with doubt, fear, unbelief, mockery, and scoffing, 
in agony of spirit,’ at Edinburgh.” But when Thoreau set out 
for Harvard College in 1833, Emerson had not come to live in 

5 Cf. Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840), 
I, 285. 

6 All references to the Harvard curriculum are based upon the Harvard 


Catalogue and the Annual Reports of the Presidents of Harvard University to 
the Overseers on the State of the Institution. 
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Concord, “nor had transcendentalism permeated to the vil- 
lage then."”’ In his first year at college Thoreau submitted him- 
self to the restricted curriculum of the day and spent consider- 
able time in the college library. In his second year he felt the 
influence of Channing, who tried to teach him “how to think 
out any proposition logically, and how to organize it in words.*® 

During his junior year, however, Thoreau studied Paley’s 
Principles and Stewart's Elements under Giles, which were 
finished by the end of the first term. “After the end of the first 
term,” the Harvard Catalogue states, “the Juniors did not re- 
cite in these branches during that year.” Under Professor Ware, 
Thoreau, in the first term, studied Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. This was followed by Butler’s The Analogy of Religion 
(first part), which was finished during the second term. Com- 
position of themes and forensics is listed for the three terms of 
the year. The college essays were usually written for Professor 
Channing as a regular classroom exercise, and would reflect to 
some extent the readings, interests, and attitudes of Thoreau 
during this period, although the subjects for the essays were, as 
a rule, assigned by the instructor. Thoreau was given topics, 
many of them aesthetic and ethical in trend; and, as Canby 
says, “he answered the implied questions out of the philosophy 
and ethics which were being taught at Harvard. All of his essays 
are comments on his study or reading.’”® These later essays in 
his junior and senior years may also be thought of as first at- 
tempts to integrate his formal Harvard studies, with their em- 
phasis upon the Scottish philosophy, his efforts at self-culture, 
and the many contemporary influences, especially Emerson's, 

7 Raymond Adams, “Thoreau’s Literary Apprenticeship,” Studies in Philol- 
ogy, Xx1x (October, 1932), 617. Adams continues: “If Thoreau carried any of that 
philosophy with him to Harvard it was an innate rather than an acquired trans- 
cendentalism.” To think in terms of an “innate transcendentalism,” however, 
hinders any attempt to understand the movement intellectually. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to indicate the role of the Scottish philosophy within the intel- 
lectual climate of the time and place, and to account for the philosophical 
transition which made transcendentalism possible. 

8 Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 52- 


® Thoreau, 51. 
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into some sort of personal expression, a major preoccupation 
with Thoreau during his entire mature life. 

The fragmentary essay, “Imagination as an Element of Hap- 
piness,”” mirrors young Thoreau’s readings in the sections “Of 
the Influence of Imagination on Human Character and Hap- 
piness” in Stewart’s Elements.’° Thoreau writes, 


If Reason was given us for any one purpose more than another, it 
was that we might so regulate our conduct as to ensure our eternal 
happiness. The cultivation of the mind, then, is conducive to our 
happiness. But this consists in the cultivation of its several facul- 
ties." 


The essay continues with a specific reference to Stewart: 


What we call the Imagination is one of these faculties; hence does 
its culture conduce in a measure to the happiness of the individual. 
The Imagination, says Dugald Stewart, “is the power that gives 
birth to the productions of the poet and the painter”; whose prov- 
ince it is, says another, “‘to select the parts of the different concep- 
tions, or objects of memory, to form a whole more pleasing, more 
terrible, or more awful than has ever been presented in the ordi- 
nary course of nature,”—a power by no means peculiar to the poet 
or painter. Whatever the senses perceive or the mind takes cogniz- 
ance of, affords food for the Imagination. In whatever situations a 
man may be placed, to whatever straits he may be reduced, this 
faculty is ever busy. Its province is unbounded, its flights are not 
confined to space; the past and the future, time and eternity all 
come within the sphere of its range. This power, almost coeval with 
Reason itself, is a fruitful source of terror to the child. This it is 
that suggests to his mind the idea of an invisible monster, lying in 
wait to carry him off, in the obscurity of the night. Whether ac- 
quired or not, it is obviously susceptible of a high degree of culti- 
vation. This fact goes to prove what was already so evident. In- 

10 See Dugald Stewart’s Works (Cambridge, Mass., 1829), 1, 375-394- 

11 F. B. Sanborn, Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1917), 
115. All references to Thoreau’s college essays are, with one exception to this 


work (hereinafter, “College Essays”). Whenever possible the exact date is indi- 


cated. In doubtful cases Sanborn’s approximate chronological arrangement has 
been followed. 
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deed, there are the same objections to the cultivation of any other 
faculty of the intellect as to the one in question.’ 


The allusion in question, of course, is to Burke's concept of 
terror as the ruling principle of the sublime. The important 
point, however, is that Imagination as one of the faculties of 
the mind, which had been suggested through his readings in 
Stewart, is seized upon by Thoreau to place him squarely in 
the midst of the two tendencies so intricately blended in eight- 
eenth century philosophy, and particularly in the Scottish phi- 
losophy. Leslie Stephen has stated the problem: 


Appeals to experience mingle with appeals to a priori demonstra- 
tion. Common sense, in the vulgar acceptation of the word, is con- 
fused with the philosophical appeal to innate ideas and universal 
intuitions. .. . It is not an easy task to unravel these opposing cur- 
rents of thought and feeling, or to discover the logic implied in un- 
reasoning impulses, and the unconscious tendencies which would 
have been disavowed if plainly brought before the consciousness." 


But despite its eclectic character the Scottish philosophy points 
toward a possible connection with Transcendentalism through 
the principle of intuition. It prepared the way, at least, for 
young Thoreau to accept the doctrines which his master, Emer- 
son, was about to set forth in Nature in 1836. 

“The Story-Telling Faculty,” one of Thoreau’s college es- 
says, reflects the influence of Locke. “By accident, through the 
medium of the senses first, the child is made acquainted with 
some new truth.”""* The essay continues: “Whatever is said or 
done, seen or heard, — is in any way taken cognizance of by the 
senses or the understanding, — produces its effect, contributes 
its mite, to the formation of the character. Every sentence that 
is framed, every word that is uttered, is framed or uttered, for 
good or for evil; nothing is lost.’** Thoreau is following quite 


12 Sanborn, 115-116. 


18 History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1927), U, 


334- 
14 “College Essays,” 117-118. 
15 “College Essays,” 119-120. 
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closely in the philosophical footsteps of Locke, although he 
adds his own strong and developing moral sense. 


In the essay “National and Individual Genius,” Thoreau 
writes of the “truth” of a philosopher who discovered that man 
isa bundle of habits. Thoreau notes, however, that of ‘‘the vari- 
ous bundles which we label French, English and Scotch men 
... the color and texture of these contents vary with different 
bundles; but the material is uniformly the same.’** The Har- 
vard junior may be suggesting the belief in the continued uni- 
formity of the laws of nature, which Stewart regarded as one of 
the most important principles among the “fundamental laws of 
human belief.’’** Thoreau continues to develop his thesis: 


I come now to speak of that peculiar structure and bent of mind 
which distinguishes an individual from his nation. . . . In a play or 
poem the author’s individual genius is distinguished by the points 
of character he seizes upon, and the features most fondly dwelt 
upon, as well as the peculiar combination he delights in, and the 
general effect of his picture. Into his idea of his fellow enters one 
half himself; he views his subject only through himself, and strange 
indeed would it be, did not the original portrait betray the medium 
through which the original was observed. As the astronomer must 
use his own eyes, though he look through a national glass, not only 
are we to consider the quality of the lens, but also the condition of 
the observer’s visual organs. A defect in his sight will not be made 
up for by distance — will be equally evident, whether it be the in- 
strument itself or the star to which it points, that is subjected to 
his scrutiny. . . . Every one is differently impressed, and each im- 
pression bears the stamp of the individual’s taste and genius. One 
seizes greedily upon circumstances which another neglects; one as- 
sociates with an event those scenes which witnessed it — one grasps 
the ludicrous, another the marvellous; and thus, when the taste and 
judgment come to weave these conceptions into poetry, their iden- 
tity is not lost. Here, then, surely, one’s individual genius is fully 
manifested.'* 

16 “College Essays,” 106. 


17 Works, ii, 39. 
18 “College Essays,” 108-109. 
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The probable influence of Stewart in aesthetics may be dis- 
cernible here. Discussing the effect of the association of ideas 
on our judgments in matters of taste, Stewart says, 


... it is obvious, that the circumstances which please, in the objects 
of Taste, are of two kinds: First those which are fitted to please by 
nature, or by associations which all mankind are led to form by 
their common condition; and secondly, those which please in con- 
sequence of association arising from local and accidental circum- 
stances. Hence, there are two kinds of Taste: the one enabling us to 
judge of those beauties which have a foundation in the human con- 
stitution; the other, of such objects as derive their principal recom- 
mendation from the influence of fashion.'® 


In “Fate Among the Ancients” (Spring, 1836), Thoreau ex- 
presses an attitude which is a reaction, almost satirically, against 
the popular acceptance of Locke. “There appear to have been 
those, of every age and nation, who have risen above the sen- 
suous conceptions of the multitude; who, satisfied if they could 
search out the causes of things, by the mental eye alone, have 
thus, from time to time, rescued small fragments of truth from 
the general wreck.”*° Thoreau is now attracted to Plato. And 
just as from the Cambridge Platonists may be traced relation- 
ships to the ethical doctrines of Kant and later idealists, Tho- 
reau, following the Edinburgh type of Platonism —as Profes- 
sor Schneider notes, “moralized and socialized by a strong tinc- 
ture of ‘common sense’ "’ — is bound in the same general direc- 
tion, namely, transcendentalism. 


Plato’s views appear to have been . . . correct. “All things,” says 
he, “are in fate, i. e., within its sphere or scheme—but all things 
are not fated: it is not in fate that one man shall do so and so, and 
another suffer so and so; for that would be the destruction of our 
free agency and liberty: but if any one should choose such a life, 
and do such and such things—then it is in fate that such or such 
consequences shall ensue upon it.””*4 


19 Works, '. 275-276. 
20 “Colle: Essays,” 175. 
21 “College Essays,” 176. 
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Soon after writing this essay in the spring of 1836 Thoreau 
left college temporarily as an invalid. The prominent position 
of the Scottish philosophy in the Harvard curriculum, the 
Scottish philosophical inclinations of the instructors, Tho- 
reau’s direct references to representatives of the Scottish school, 
and the correspondence between his ideas and their own in- 
dicate a major influence, particularly in aesthetic and ethical 
matters, by the end of his junior year. 

In the first term of Thoreau’s senior year, Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding was studied under Bowen.** The 
Harvard Catalogue for that year states, ‘‘a written analysis re- 
quired of the student, and a commentary of the instructor [sic]; 
exhibiting the opinions of the other philosophers, on contro- 
verted questions.” Themes and forensics for the entire year 
and Lectures on Rhetoric and Criticism were studied under 
Channing. In the second term, Locke was continued in addi- 
tion to Say’s Political Economy under Bowen, and Lectures on 
Theology with Ware. The senior year was concluded with Say. 

In fragments of an essay written for a college society in Jan- 
uary, 1837, “Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’”’ a popu- 
lar subject for aesthetic inquiries, Thoreau echoes a familiar 
doctrine in his insistence upon thinking of poetry’s pleasure- 
giving function. “Poetry is but a recreation. . . . That always 

22 William Charvat has called attention to the “barely perceptible tendency,” 
in the third decade, to return to the philosophy of Locke. He cites A. H. Everett's 
statement in the North American Review, 1829, that “we are ourselves . . . fully 
satisfied with those parts of the theory of Locke which the Scotch and the Ger- 
mans thought it necessary to abandon.” That others thought likewise is evident 
in that Giles substituted Locke for Thomas Brown in the Harvard curriculum of 
1833-1834. Cf. The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadel- 
phia, 1936), 39-40. 

Commenting on the notebook of quotations and outlines for his readings that 
Thoreau kept during his senior year, Adams says, “One page 124, three-quarters 
of the way through the book, there is a sudden inrush of Oriental and trans 
cendental material. . . . There had, however, been no intellectual upheaval.” 
Op. cit., 619. But when confronted with Locke's work in his senior year, Thoreau, 
already dissatisfied with the limitations of Stewart’s common-sense doctrines, 
and exposed to the new Transcendental movement in America, probably was 
motivated to react sharply against both Locke and the Scottish philosophers. 


This may have constituted the “intellectual upheaval” that Adams has not 
noticed. 
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appeared to me a contemptible kind of criticism, which can 
deliberately, and in cold blood, dissect the sublimest passage, 
and take pleasure in the detection of slight verbal incongrui- 
ties.”"** On the same topic Stewart writes, “But to be under- 
stood, is not the sole object of the poet; his primary object is to 
please; and the pleasure which he conveys will, in general, be 
found to be proportioned to the beauty and liveliness of the 
images which he suggests.”** Commenting on Thoreau’s essay, 
Sanborn says, “Here is an essay on a complex subject, such as 
Professor Channing delighted to give, — one, too, that, if dealt 
with fairly, required much reading by the student.” It may be 
suggested that this reading by Thoreau probably extended 
with interest into Scottish philosophy and aesthetic. 

In “Provincial Americans” (February, 1837) Thoreau writes: 


There are certain principles implanted in us which, independently 
of the will, teach us the consistency and inconsistency of things, 
when viewed in certain relations. By operating upon these prin- 
ciples, through the medium of certain definite propositions, cor- 
responding invariable results in the mind of each one, of necessity 
follow. That these conclusions as invariably affect the conduct, I 
do not pretend. The feelings, on the other hand, are not at the 
mercy of any such definite law which regulates and disposes them.** 


The influence of Stewart's Elements, as well as of Reid, indi- 
rectly, is evident, even to the extent of a marked verbal de- 
pendence. A law of nature has not necessity, according to Stew- 
art, but consists only in stating that so it has been and so it will 
probably be. He distinguishes between principles, and axioms 
or primary truths: the latter are necessary presuppositions of 
our knowledge from which it is not possible to draw any con- 
sequences and are fundamental laws or barren forms; from the 
principles on the other hand it is possible to draw conse- 
quences, their foundations may be either hypothetical or cate- 
23 “College Essays,” 104. 


24 Works, 1, 372. 
25 “College Essays,” 157. 
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gorical, and they have a content. Stewart’s doctrine of corres- 
pondence between the fundamental laws of belief and the struc- 
ture of the universe presupposes a harmony between our un- 
derstanding and nature.** It is apparent that Thoreau incor- 
porated the epistemological approach of Stewart although it is 
important to note, he found that emotional and ethical factors 
do not lend themselves as readily to analysis in this system. 

In “The Sublimity of Death” (about March 15, 1837), Tho- 
reau, still using Stewart as a springboard, reflects a growing 
concern with the various aspects of the “ruling principle” con- 
cept of the eighteenth century. 


Burke has said that “terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more 
openly or latently, the ruling principle of the sublime.” Alison says 
as much, but Stewart advances a very different theory. The first 
would trace the emotion in question to the influence of pain, and 
of terror, which is but an apprehension of pain. I would make that 
ruling principle an inherent respect or reverence, which certain ob- 
jects are fitted to command; which reverence, as it is altogether dis- 
tinct from, so shall it outlive that terror to which he refers, and 
operate to exalt and distinguish us, when fear shall be no more.*" 


Thoreau has gone along thus far with the Scottish school’s as- 
sumption of “‘a benevolent God and of a benevolent principle 
in human nature.” But as the essay continues, the increasing 
impingement of the Transcendental influence and particularly 
of Emerson’s Nature may be seen. An excited sense of discovery 
is given expression in a heightened terminology and quickened 
rhythm, culminating in an impassioned affirmation: 


Yes—that principle which promotes us to pay an involuntary 
homage to the Infinite, the Incomprehensible, the Sublime, forms 
the very basis of our religion. It is a principle implanted in us by 
our Maker —a part of our very selves. We cannot eradicate it, we 
cannot resist it; fear may be overcome, death may be despised; but 
the Infinite, the Sublime, seize upon the soul and disarm it. We may 


26 See Stewart, Works, 1, 18-36, passim. 
27 “College Essays,” 145. 
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overlook them, or, rather, fall short of them; we may pass them by — 
but so sure as we meet them face to face, we yield.** 


The subtitle of Thoreau’s college essay, ““The Superior and 
the Common Man” (May 5, 1837), reads as follows: 


“Paley, in his ‘Natural Theology,’ Chap. 23, speaks of minds ut- 
terly averse to ‘the flatness of being content with common reasons,’ 
and considers the highest minds ‘most liable to this repugnancy.’ 

“See the passage, and explain the moral or intellectual defect.””** 


Thoreau follows Emerson’s section “Idealism” in Nature, and 
quotes from Turgot: “‘He that has never doubted the exist- 
ence of Matter, may be assured he has not aptitude for meta- 
physical inquiries.’ ”’*® The interesting point here is that Paley’s 
more vulnerable and compromising ethics, rather than the 
real center of the conflict, the alleged materialism of Locke, was 
singled out to bear the brunt of the attack. Similarly, Dugald 
Stewart's function in England had been his use “‘in creating a 
philosophical spirit, where none existed before, and in check- 
ing the utilitarianism of Paley.”** But Thoreau, unlike Stew- 
art, whose “elegant style, his crowning good sense, and the mod- 
eration of his opinions, recommended him to many,” refused 
to moderate his opinions. Emerson had made his impression. 
The Transcendental outlook was crystallizing rapidly in the 
young man’s head. The embryo philosopher, Thoreau says, 
“. . . acknowledges but two distinct existences, Nature and 
Spirit; all things else which his obstinate and self-willed senses 
present to him, are plainly, though unaccountably, absurd. .. . 

28 “College Essays,” 148. 

29 “College Essays,” 137. 

30 “College Essays,” 137. 

81 James McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy (London, 1875), 301. 

“In connection with the argument from final causes, so effectively used by 
Paley, Kant has remarked that it involves a logical leap. Looking back along 
the series of phenomena as far as we please, we come to nothing but phenomena; 
and must, therefore, make a sudden spring from the phenomenal to the trans- 
cendental, or limit ourselves to an anthropomorphic deity. Paley declines to 
make the spring.” Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought, 1, 413. Thoreau, 


using Emerson as a temporary crutch, does so willingly and with increasing 
facility. 
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He recognizes no axioms, he smiles at reason and common 
sense; and sees truth only in the dreams and superstitions of 
mankind.”** Thus, Thoreau repudiates Stewart’s barren 
axioms, or primary truths, and treats most patronizingly the 
whole common-sense school of philosophy. He continues to 
echo Emerson quite distinctly: 


What is more common than error? Some seeming truths he [the 
embryo philosopher] has clung to, as the strongholds of certainty, 
till a closer investigation induced mistrust. His confidence in the 
infallibility of Reason is shaken; his very existence becomes prob- 
lematical. He has been sadly deceived, and experience has taught 
him to doubt, to question even the most palpable truths. He feels 
that he is not secure till he has gone back to their most primitive 
elements, and taken a fresh and unprejudiced view of things. He 
builds for himself, in fact, a new world.** 


In “Whether Moral Excellence tends directly to increase In- 
tellectual Power?” (May 26, 1837)** Thoreau advances, with 
typically paradoxical thrusts, the reaction against the “vulgar” 
religiosity of the Scottish school. Moral excellence consists, he 
says, ‘in allowing the religious sentiment to exercise a natural 
and proper influence over our lives and conduct —in acting 
from a sense of duty, or, as we say, from principle.” He cites 
Byron to bear out his thesis. “He [Byron] advanced just far 
enough on the road to excellence to depart from the religion of 
the vulgar; nay further, twelve lines, says Constant, . . . of his 
poetry, contain more true religion than was ever possessed by 
any or all of his calumniators.”” Thus Thoreau, like Byron, ex- 
presses the indignant revolt against the whole system of effete 
respectability and evangelical piety so characteristic of the 
Scottish ethical writings. 

In the interesting Commencement Essay, “Conference on 
the Commercia! Spirit” (August 16, 1837), his last work at 

82 “Cullege Essays,” 138. 

33 “College Essays,” 139. 


34 This college essay may be found in The Concord Saunterer, compiled by 
Viola C. White (Middlebury, 1940), 60-61. 
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Harvard, Thoreau suggests that we cultivate the “moral af- 
fections,” as opposed to Paley, who repudiated the existence 
of a “moral sense,” and then, rhapsodically, presents his Emer- 
son-inspired ideas. For “man and nature are indissolubly 
joined,” says Emerson, and both are working toward some be- 
nevolent end. Thoreau adds: 


Let men, true to their natures, cultivate the moral affections, lead 
manly and independent lives. . . . The spirit we are considering is not 
altogether and without exception bad. . . . We glory in those very 
excesses which are a source of anxiety to the wise and good; as an 
evidence that man will not always be the slave of matter — but ere 
long, casting off those earth-born desires which identify him with 
the brute, shall pass the days of his sojourn in this his nether para- 
dise, as becomes the Lord of Creation.** 


II 


Thoreau probably found himself, after his return to his na- 
tive town, in Norman Foerster’s words: 


. impelled by currents of thought and feeling which he, unlike 
Emerson, had had no part in creating. The long hard way from or- 
thodoxy to an emancipated devotion to the moral sentiment in all 
its naked beauty Emerson may be said to have traveled for his young 
friend, who reached the goal without having to fight his way to it 
... in a word, he inherited Transcendentalism.** 


35 Familiar Letters, V1, 9-10. All references to the writings of Thoreau, other 
than the college essays, are to the Walden Edition, The Writings of Henry 
David Thoreau (Boston and New York, 1906), 20 vols. 

86 Norman Foerster, Nature in American Literature: Studies in the Modern 
View of Nature (New York, 1923), 75. 

Adams writes: “. . . at the time he [Thoreau] walked out of Harvard yard in 
the summer of 1837 he seems to have created for himself very little that might 
be called transcendental. Yet he had begun to form a philosophy not incompatible 
with transcendentalism. In his first mature and public utterance, his Commence- 
ment Essay, Thoreau shows how far he had gone toward formulating the philos- 
ophy that served as a guide during the rest of his life. . . . His years at college, 
having rested lightly on Thoreau’s shoulders and having given him, he says, 
only the ability to express himself . . . cannot be said to mark an epoch in his 
life.” Op. cit., 620-621. Recognition, however, of the role of the Scottish school of 
philosophy in the Harvard curriculum and its historical relationship to the 
Transcendental movement would tend to qualify and clarify the statement. 
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In April, 1838, an article appeared in Orestes A. Brownson’s 
transcendental periodical, The Boston Quarterly, entitled 
“Thoughts on Unity, Progress, and Government” by Rev. 
Samuel D. Robbins, in which is to be found “the fundamental 
thought of the Divinity School Address couched in language 
strikingly Emersonian.’’** One month later (May 7, 1838) Tho- 
reau expressed in the Journal his own faith in intuition (im- 
pulse), aligning himself with Plato against Aristotle: “Impulse 
is, after all, the best linguist, and for his logic, if not conform- 
able to Aristotle, it cannot fail to be most convincing.””** 

In a letter to Helen Thoreau, October 6, 1838, he disparages 
the “poverty” of the systems of philosophy of Locke, Stewart, 
and Brown in comparison with the potentialities of the intui- 
tive approach: 


One of your young ladies wishes to study mental philosophy, hey? 
Well, tell her that she has the very best text-book that I know of in 
her possession already. If she does not believe it, then she should 
have bespoken another better in another world, and not have ex- 
pected to find one at “Little & Wilkins.” But if she wishes to know 
how poor an apology for a mental philosophy men have tacked to- 
gether, synthetically or analytically, in these latter days — how they 
have squeezed the infinite mind into a compass that would not non- 
plus a surveyor of Eastern Lands — making Imagination and Mem- 
cry to lie still in their respective apartments like ink-stands and 
wafers in a lady’s escritoire — why let her read Locke, or Stewart, or 
Brown. The fact is, mental philosophy is very like Poverty, which, 
you know, begins at home; and indeed, when it goes abroad, it is 
poverty itself.*® 


And then, a little more soberly, he adds: 


87 See Clarence L. F. Gohdes, “Some Remarks on Fmerson’s Divinity School 
Address,” American Literature, 1(March, 1929), 30. Although it cannot be di- 
rectly proved that Thoreau or Emerson had read the essay, perhaps, also, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Thoreau, like Emerson, read the magazine 
regularly. 

38 Thoreau, Journal, 1, 35.(The Journal constitutes volumes vil-xx of the 
Walden Edition.) 

89 Thoreau, Familiar Letters, vi, 25-26. 
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I should think an abridgment of one of the above authors, or of 
Ambercrombie [sic], would answer her purpose. It may set her a- 
thinking. Probably there are many systems in the market of which 
I am ignorant.*® 


Apparently the synthetic and analytical philosophy of Locke 
and the Scottish school serve their purpose in setting one “a- 
thinking,” Thoreau believes, just as they did for himself, but 
that they lack in his estimation the ingredients for a rich and 
expressive philosophical outlook, he leaves no doubt. 

Thoreau’s questioning sympathy with the Transcendental 
approach is evident in the Journal for 1839. Writing on April 
25, 1839, he asks: “If we see the reality in things, of what mo- 
ment is the superficial and apparent? Take the earth and all the 
interests it has known, — what are they beside one deep surmise 
that pierces and scatters them?’’** And again, on November 5, 
he explicitly expresses his dissatisfaction with the limitations 
of the common-sense philosophical approach: 


We are accustomed to say that the common sense of this age be- 
longed to the seer of the last—as if time gave him any vantage 
ground. But not so: I see not but Genius must ever take an equal 
start, and all the generations of men are virtually at a standstill for 
it to come and consider of them. Common sense is not so familiar 
with any truth but Genius will represent it in a strange light to it. 
Let the seer bring down his broad eye to the most stale and trivial 
fact, and he will make you believe it a new planet in the sky.* 


On January 29, 1840, he writes, “Aeschylus had a clear eye for 
the commonest things. His genius was only an enlarged com- 


40 Ibid., 26. Thoreau is referring to John Abercrombie (1780-1844), an emi- 
nent Scottish physician and author of On the Intellectual Powers (1830), which 
reflected the influence of Brown, Reid, and Stewart and which was soon brought 
out in America with great popularity. New texts in intellectual philosophy were 
introduced in Harvard by Professor Walker in 1840; these were Abercrombie’s 
Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers and Upham's Elements of Mental 
Philosophy. Thus Thoreau in his letter of advice anticipates the short-lived 
change in the Harvard curriculum by two years. 

41 Thoreau, Journal, 1, 78. 
42 Journal, 1, 93. 
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mon sense. He adverts with chaste severity to all natural 
facts.”’** On February 13, the distinction between talent and 
genius ‘is equated in terms reminiscent of Coleridge’s familiar 
distinction between Talent and Genius, the Understanding 
and the Reason, and the Fancy and the Imagination. “Duty be- 
longs to the understanding, but genius is not dutiful, the high- 
est talent is dutiful. Goodness results from the wisest use of 
talent. The perfect man has both genius and talent.’’** His 
affirmation of Transcendentalism on April 29, is especially in- 
teresting: ‘““The universe will not wait to be explained. Who- 
ever seriously attempts a theory of it is already behind his age. 
His yea has reserved no nay for the morrow.’’** 


Ill 


Attention has been called to the second manuscript volume 
of the Journal which begins on June 14, 1840.“ In the six weeks 
between that date and July 27, Adams says, 


These highly introspective pages indicate a desire to become articu- 
late about the concerns of the transcendental philosophers. Tho- 
reau wrote them in the very month in which the Dial was launched, 
at the very time when he was first admitted to Alcott’s “Conversa- 
tions.” It seems not unlikely that his natural interest in transcen- 
dentalism was quickening into a willingness to accept it as a way 
of life.* 


Although any discussion of a “natural interest in transcen- 
dentalism” seems a dubious and unprofitable enterprise, it is 
evident that Thoreau was rapidly breaking away from the 
tyranny of the earth-creeping quality of the Scottish common- 
sense school and that he was arriving at a more complete ac- 
ceptance of the intuitive principles of Transcendentalism 

43 Journal, 1, 116. 

44 Journal, 1, 119. Cf. F. T. Thompson, “Emerson's Indebtedness to Coleridge,” 
Studies in Philology, xx (January, 1926), 64 ff. 


45 Thoreau, Journal, 1, 133-134. 


46 This section begins on page 139 of volume 1 of the printed Journal in the 
Walden Edition. 
47 Adams, 623. 
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which Emerson was then formulating.** A full-length discus- 
sion of Thoreau as a Transcendentalist, however, is not the 
purpose of this paper. It will limit itself to a few representa- 
tive “ideas” expressed from 1840 to 1841, at about which time 
he became an “official” member of the Transcendental Club. 

Thoreau postulates his design for living on June 17: “Our 
lives will not attain to be spherical by lying on one or the other 
side forever; but only by resigning ourselves to the law of gravi- 
ty in us, will our axis become coincident with the celestial axis, 
and [only] by revolving incessantly through all circles, shall we 
aquire a perfect sphericity.”** June 23 he writes: “I cannot see 
the bottom of the sky, because I cannot see to the bottom of my- 
self. It is the symbol of my own infinity. My eye penetrates as 
far into the ether as that depth is inward from which my con- 
temporary thought springs.”*® And July 27, when the 1840 
Journal abruptly ends, he says: “A word is wiser than any man, 
than any series of words. In its present received sense it may 
be false, but in its inner sense by descent and analogy it ap- 
proves itself.’"* 

The year 1840 has been suggested as the date of Thoreau’s 
decision to become a writer. It also indicates roughly the ap- 
proximate period when Thoreau may be said to have become a 
thoroughgoing Transcendentalist, so that by August 1, 1841, 
after spending the summer reading Hindu philosophy in Emer- 
son’s library and becoming a member of the Transcendental 
Club he gives expression to the following Transcendental out- 
pouring: 

The best thought is not only without sombreness, but even without 
morality. The universe lies outspread in floods of white light to it. 
The moral aspect of nature is a jaundice reflected from man. To the 
innocent there are no cherubim nor angels. Occasionally we rise 


48 Cf. “The Transcendentalist,” in R. W. Emerson, Works (Centenary Edi- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., 1903), 1, 339-340, written in January, 1842. 

49 Thoreau, Journal, 1, 142-143. 

50 Journal 1, 150. 
51 Journal, 1, 172. 
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above the necessity of virtue into an unchangeable morning light, 
in which we have not to choose in a dilemma between right and 
wrong, but simply to live right on and breathe the circumambient 
air. There is no name for this life unless it be the very vitality of 
vita.®? 


Thoreau, it seems, has even transcended Emerson’s Reason and 
has taken the “step beyond,” which Emerson himself later at- 
tributed to Thoreau. 


IV 


An attempt has been made in this paper to show that Tho- 
reau was neither born nor destined to be a Transcendentalist. 
The Harvard curriculum and textbooks, rather, indicate the 
philosophical climate of the period to which Thoreau was ex- 
posed. The function of the Scottish common-sense school of 
philosophy in uprooting the potentially subversive and ““wood- 
en philosophy” of Locke has been stressed. And while this 
philosophy, too, had its limitations and soon proved unsatis- 
factory, it served its function in preparing for the transition 
from the materialism of Locke and the utilitarianism of Paley, 
to the idealism of the Germans, Coleridge, and others. The 
role of the Scottish philosophy, long neglected in the study of 
the intellectual history of New England Transcendentalism, 
deserves further exploration in the determination of its early 
transitional influence upon Emerson and other prominent 
Transcendentalists. 

52 Journal, 1, 265. 

58 Cf. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, editors, Journals 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1908-1914), 10 volumes, Ix, 522. See also John 


Brooks Moore, “Thoreau Rejects Emerson,” American Literature, tv (November, 
1932), 250 ff. 
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OSCAR SHERWIN 


OW did the little band of Abolitionists, opposed to every 

element that was potent in America, to state and church, 
to trade and society, to law and learning, to politics and art, 
propose to fight their battle? They deliberately chose the Chris- 
tian methods. They distinctly disavowed carnal weapons and 
adopted moral suasion. They believed in reason, not passion; 
in conscience not force; in ideas not bullets. Garrison was a 
non-resistant, as were many of his followers. Wendell Phillips 
was not. But he finally adopted the measures in vogue when he 
came into the movement. 

The indictment of the Abolitionists had two contradictory 
counts. The slaveholders charged them with attempting to stir 
insurrection. Those who professed to abhor slavery, but who 
excused themselves from moving against it, accused them of 
impracticability. They answered the charge of sedition by 
pointing to their standards of faith and practice. They respond- 
ed to the accusation of impracticability by proving they were 
acting under the inspiration of Jesus Christ and that they were 
therefore just as practical as the genius of His system would per- 
mit them to be. Did the Master preach immediate repentance? 
So did they preach immediate emancipation. Was it within the 
power of a sinner to let go of his sin? So was it within the power 
of a slaveholder to free his slaves. 

Moreover, as a further reply to this assertion that they were 
impracticables, they called attention to the recent success of 
the English Abolitionists who on the same basis had assailed 
and abolished slavery in the British West Indies. Why was not 
what had been practicable there, after years of agitation, equal- 
ly practicable here? Were Clarkson and Wilberforce, Buxton 
and Macaulay, Brougham and O’Connell hotheads? Then they 
too were content to be known as fanatics. And why should 
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what was acknowledged to be statesmanship on one side of the 
Atlantic become fanaticism on this side? 

Nathan Appleton, writing to a Southern friend, declared 
that Garrison, Phillips, and the Abolitionists were “‘unfortu- 
nate fanatical monomaniacs — rather the objects of pity than of 
any other feeling.”"* When Theodore Parker found his clerical 
brethren refusing to exchange pulpits with him, he wrote: ““To 
me it seems as if my life was a failure; here I am as much an out- 
cast from society as though I were a convicted pirate.’’* Eastern 
colleges were strongholds of pro-slavery feeling. In 1848 after 
Charles Sumner spoke to the students of Harvard College, 
Longfellow remarked: “The shouts and hisses and the vulgar 
interruptions grated on my ears. I was glad to get away.’”” When 
Emerson spoke on the Fugitive Slavé Law at the Cambridge 
City Hall, he was hissed and hooted by the young law students.* 

The Abolitionists, however, recognized the fact that slavery 
and the free discussion of slavery could not exist within the 
same federation. They laid hold of the principle that free dis- 
cussion is the breath of liberty, and that any institution which 
could not bear the light of inquiry, argument, and denuncia- 
tion was weak and dangerous. 

The main reason for the spread of anti-slavery feeling was 
that the Abolitionists were taking hold of the “great wheel go- 
ing up hill,” that they were marching with modern civiliza- 
tion while the defenders of slavery were standing for the obso- 
lete, the abnormal, and the impossible. 

True, the Abclitionists made mistakes. But when the Rev- 
erend Samuel J. May was taken to task by Dr. Channing, he 
replied: ‘I am tired of these complaints. The cause of suffer- 
ing humanity, the cause of our oppressed, crushed, colored 
countrymen, has called as loudly upon others as upon us Abo- 
litionists. It was just as incumbent upon others as upon us to 

1 Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts (New Haven, 1925), 
s Octavius B. Frothingham, Theodore Parker (New York, 1880), 158, 347. 


8 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), 1, 
127, 194-195. 
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espouse it. We are not to blame that wiser and better men did 
not espouse it long ago. We Abolitionists are what we are — 
babes, sucklings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sinners, 
and we shall manage this matter just as might be expected of 
such persons as we are. It is unbecoming in able men who stood 
by and would do nothing, to complain of us because we do no 
better.””* 

If the reformers in the heat of conflict did not always deliber- 
ately weigh their words or carefully study the propriety of ac- 
tion, they found sanction in Burke’s words: “Something must 
be pardoned to the spirit of liberty.’ Their denunciations at 
times, were too harsh, abusive, inflammatory. But was their 
treatment likely to soothe their tempers into serenity? 

They were by no means policy-wise. They believed that they 
could drive people easier than they could lead them. They used 
no buttered phrases. They told the plainest truths in the plain- 
est way. They called slaveholders robbers and man-stealers. 
They branded Northern politicians with Southern principles 
as ““doughfaces.”” But they reserved their hardest and sharpest 
expletives for Northern clergymen who were either pro-slavery 
or noncommittal. They blistered them with their lashings. 

Most of the Abolitionists were of humble pursuits and cir- 
cumstances. They were tanners, curriers, shoemakers, artisans, 
and tillers of the soil, yet possessed of a high degree of intelli- 
gence. In general they were people who paid their debts, at- 
tended divine service, and had the reputation of an orderly life. 
As the movement grew apace, however, it drew to itself freaks 
and cranks. At an anti-slavery convention Maria W. Chapman 
exclaimed: ““The good Lord uses instruments for His purpose 
I would not touch with a fifty-foot pole.”* She might have 
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added, however, that the good Lord also used men and women 
of extraordinarily fine character. The very dangers they faced 
tied them together. Still more were they united to one another 
by the spiritual exaltation that comes when one gives one’s life 
unselfishly to the cause of others. 

They wanted neither office nor the loaves and fishes of office, 
but they wanted justice, righteousness, and truth, and these 
they felt in duty bound to promote with all their influence. 
And if those mighty spirits who kept the nation in a political 
uproar about frigates and gunboats, British influence and 
French influence, aristocrats and democrats, tariff and anti- 
tariff, state rights and federal rights, bank and no bank, gold 
currency and paper currency, retrenchment, internal improve- 
ments, the public money and the public lands — if those mighty 
spirits, so the Abolitionists said, imagined that the religious 
and moral people of the United States were to be muzzled and 
restrained on this question of slavery, they were miserably 
mistaken. 

Their mission, their welfare, was a moral one. The appeal 
was ever to the spirit, the mind, the word, the example of 
Christ. They announced the moral law and proclaimed its con- 
stant and inevitable working. “Hear the message of the angels 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem — ‘Fear not: behold, we bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be unto all people; 
for unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who 
is Christ the Lord.’ ”’ 

Never in America has practical Christianity been so taught 
and so exemplified. James Freeman Clarke said: “‘I find here in 
the anti-slavery meeting a Church of Christ, a church in deed 
and truth.” 

“In morals as in mathematics,” Theodore Parker stated, “‘a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points.”* The 
course of the Garrisonian Abolitionists was pursued without 
defiection, and for the very reason that they had no elections to 


7 Old Anti-Slavery Days, 17. 
8 Old Anti-Slavery Days, g. 
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carry, no conservatives to placate, no fear of results. Results! 
A reformer who concerns himself with results loses his vision 
and strength. That is the business of Jupiter, not his. His is to 
see and proclaim principles. 

“The real progress of our cause,” wrote Wendell Phillips, 
“is to be looked for from those who keep aloof — who have rid 
themselves not merely of old parties but of parties themselves — 
who feel that the real opposition to our enterprise lies deeper 
than the reach of the ballot box — that the objects at which we 
ought to aim are what no political party ever did, can, or meant 
to accomplish. . . . Those who cling to moral effort are the true 
champions in this fight. . .. We are working with God, and the 
times and the seasons are in his hands.”’”® 

The Abolitionist’s confidence in the ultimate triumph of His 
principles never wavered. An adherent of the cause was discuss- 
ing the slavery question with a minister. The minister was a 
staunch supporter of “the institution” which, according to his 
contention, firmly rested on biblical authority. 

“How do you expect to destroy slavery as it exists in Ken- 
tucky, by talking and voting abolition up here in Ohio?” asked 
the clergyman. 

“We will crush it through Congress when we get control of 
the general government,” replied the Abolitionist. 

“But Congress and the general government have, under the 
constitution, absolutely no power over slavery in the States. It 
is a State institution,” the clergyman countered. 

The Abolitionist thought for a while. “Well,” said he at last, 
“the good Lord has not taken me into His confidence, and I 
don’t know what His plans for upsetting slavery are, but He 
will be able to manage it somehow.”’® 

This spirit and purpose were indicated by the words of Gar- 
rison: “Our cause,” said he, “is of God. It has been so from the 
beginning. Why did this nation tremble at the outset? Why 


® Letter of December 2, 1841, Liberator (December 31, 1841), X1, 53. 
10 John F. Hume, The A bolitionists (New York, 1905), 27. 
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were the slaveholders smitten as with the fear of death? Who 
were the Abolitionists? Confessedly, in a numerical sense, not 
to be counted. They had no influence, no station, no wealth. 
Ah, but they had the truth of God, and therefore God himself 
was on their side; and hence the guilty nation quaked with fear 
when that truth was uttered and applied. We have fought a 
good fight, and we yet shall conquer, God helping us. All the 
spirits of the just are with us; all the good of earth are with us; 
and we need not fear as to the result of the conflict.”™ 

The victory was no less sure than the laws of seed time and 
harvest. ““The sheaves shall yet be brought home with shouts 
of unmingled joy and the sunshine of unclouded peace.” 


Listen to our solemn call; 
Sounding from old Faneuil Kall, 
Consecrate yourselves, you all — 

To God and Liberty, 
On your spirit’s bended knee 
Swear your country shall be free, 
Be free! be free! be free! 


Heed not what may be your fate, 
Count it gain when worldlings hate, 
Naught of hope, or heart, abate, 

Victory’s before! 
Ask not that your toils be o’er, 
Till all slavery is no more! 
No more! no more! no more! ?? 


As Edmund Quincy said, the warfare was to be no wild 
crusade, but a holy war, a sacred strife, waged not with arms 
forged by human hands or tempered in earthly fire, “but with 
weapons fresh from the armory of God... Prayer... Faith... 
and the word of God.” The Abolitionists never fell asleep on 


11 Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison and His Times (Boston, 1881), 
321. 

12 Manuscript from Eliza Lee Follen. To be sung at Faneuil Hall by the 
Friends of Freedom at the Anti-Slavery Fair. (New York Historical Society.) 

18 Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
(Boston, 1874-1877), 1, 405. 
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their weapons. The moral movement was kept always in vigor- 
ous operation. 

They worked out a thoroughgoing propaganda — circulated 
petitions by the thousands, showered them upon Congress and 
state legislatures, appeared before legislative committees, sent 
out traveling agents, busied themselves with the condition of 
free colored people, slipped printed handkerchiefs bearing an- 
ti-slavery cuts into bales designed for Southern markets, and 
mailed prints and pictures depicting the cruelties of slavery and 
the delights of emancipation. Above all, they held anti-slavery 
meetings in all sorts of places, from stable lofts to churches and 
public halls. 

The Massachusetts State Abolition treasury contained 
$2,036.74 in 1834; $10,883.45 in 1839; and in 1849, $6,188.02. 
With these small sums the society made a prodigious amount of 
noise. Its paid and unpaid lecturers made every possible sacri- 
fice and frequently went hungry. Their salaries were of the 
lowest'*—on one trip “$12. per week each man with the excep- 
tion of Abby Kelley who labors without price.’’** In all camps, 
in all branches of the work, there was remarkable devotion and 
great unselfishness. They kept the community astir; they made 
people think and talk. 

Members held frequent meetings for discussions and lec- 
tures, attended conventions far and near, read anti-slavery lit- 
erature, circulated papers and tracts and wrote for the Liber- 
ator and the Herald of Freedom. They welcomed to their homes 
the Abolitionist orators that people might hear them tell in 
church or hall or school-house, the story of those in bondage 
and the one duty of the hour. 

Town criers advertised the meetings. Once at Grafton, Mas- 
sachusetts, since neither house, hall, church, nor market place 
could be obtained in which he could speak to the people, Fred- 
erick Douglass borrowed a dinner bell. He passed through the 

14 Commonwealth History of Massachusetts, 1v, 331. 


15 Manuscript Letter from Wendell Phillips to J. Miller McKim, October 31, 
1844. (Cornell University Library.) 
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principal streets, ringing the bell and crying: “Notice! Fred- 
erick Douglass, recently a slave, will lecture on American 
slavery on Grafton Common this evening at seven o’clock.”’** 
Lowell remembered seeing some fine old radicals coming into 
the grand gatherings in Boston, wearing the battered hats and 
torn coats which bore witness to their encounters with the mob. 
He saw eloquent Stephen Foster exhibit his battered hat and 
exclaim: “This hat was crushed for me by the Church in Port- 
land.” Parker Pillsbury proudly took the platform in a coat 
ripped by a mob.”* 

One anti-slavery speaker went as a missionary into Bucks 
County, Virginia, where there were many German Democrats. 
He tried to convince the audience that a Democrat ought to 
ally himself to anti-slavery. ““Why, what do you call a Demo- 
crat?” asked the orator. “Is he not one who believes in equal 
rights for all? Is he not one who believes in the freedom of all 
mankind?” An old German cried out, ““That’s not what I calls 
a Democrat. I calls a Democrat a man what votes a Democratic 
ticket.’’** 

The Abolitionists early learned the value of printed propa- 
ganda, and set up a special press. Next to the Liberator came 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. The Emancipator and 
the Standard, published in New York, were the organs of the 
Middle States. There was the A bolitionist, under the editor- 
ship of William Goodell; the Philanthropist in Cincinnati; and 
later the National Era, ably edited by Dr. Gamaliel Bailey in 
Washington. No great daily took up the cause of Abolition be- 
fore 1860, but the New York Tribune and many western dailies 
were anti-slavery in tone. The Abolitionist papers all had a 
limited circulation among the faithful, but were vigorously 
edited and widely quoted. 

There were three centers of non-Garrisonian Abolitionists: 
New England, the Middle States, and Western. In New Eng- 

16 Frederick Douglass, Life and Times (Boston, 1895), 277. 


17 Moncure D. Conway, Autobiography (Boston, 1904), 1, 284. 
18 James Freeman Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days (New York, 1883), 114. 
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land the great moral force was Dr. Channing; in the Middle 
States, the Tappans and Gerrit Smith. 

Arthur and Lewis Tappan, merchants of New York, and cru- 
saders against the pleasures of the godless, supported several 
struggling newspapers, issued tracts, and attempted to form a 
college for colored students. Of similar character was Gerrit 
Smith of Peterboro, New York, son of a New York slaveholder 
and owner of about 750,000 acres of land. Smith was a man of 
liberal ideas. He was against the tariff as an infringement of 
personal liberty, against the sale and manufacture of liquor, 
against national debt, against land monopoly, against secret 
societies,’® and above all — opposed to slavery. He believed in 
woman suffrage, and the “Free Religion’’ movement, and in- 
dependent schools. He also held that all law was from the 
-bosom of God and used the term “Bible Civil Government” on 
all occasions. Christians did not thank him for such a defini- 
tion. The cry of “infidel,” “Sabbath-breaker,” and “preacher 
of politics” made him a bit cynical. A man of considerable 
wealth, Smith could afford the luxury of his convictions, His 
wealth also permitted him to carry some of these convictions 
into practice. In the course of years, Smith gave to national and 
New York anti-slavery societies at least $50,000 in cash besides 
presenting 120,000 acres of land to deserving colored men.”° 
His house was a caravansary for Abolitionists and a refuge for 
fugitives. He was one of the earliest of political Abolitionists in 
the country, and helped in the formation of the Liberty Party 
in 1839. 

The reason for the development of the three areas of Aboli- 
tion activity is to be found in part in the difference of condi- 
tions. New England had no contact with slavery; the Middle 
States had about 3,000 slaves in 1830, and were much more 

19 “Every secret society is at war with the genius of republicanism. That 
genius calls for open and impartial dealings amongst all, and everywhere.” 
(Manuscript Room, New York Public Library.) 

20 “Gerrit Smith Homestead, Abolition Shrine, Burns. The homestead was to 


have become the property of the State to be used as a museum.” New York 
Times, March 3, 1936. 
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familiar than the New England states with the coming of fu- 
gitives and free negroes. Slavery, therefore, to them was a more 
practical evil. In the West the relation was still closer and more 
pertinent, for almost the whole length of the Ohio River was 
a slave-holding frontier. Here the leaders of the non-Garrison- 
ian Abolitionists were Salmon P. Chase, Gamaliel Bailey, and 
James G. Birney. 

All three sections had a part in the great abolition struggle. 
New England produced orators, poets, and satirists. The Mid- 
dle States furnished a considerable part of the sinews of war, 
maintained the journals, founded schools, and aided colleges. 
The Western Abolitionists organized the Underground Rail- 
road and devised and set in motion the political Abolition 
party. The women in this section were more effective and bet- 
ter organized than the men. “Library associations,” “reading 
societies,” .“‘sewing societies,” and “women’s clubs’ were but 
thin disguises for anti-slavery organizations. The members 
worked quietly and effectively. The matron of a family would 
be provided with the best riding horse which the neighborhood 
could furnish. Mounted upon her steed, she would sally forth 
in the morning, meet her carefully selected friends in a town 
twenty miles away, gain information as to what had been ac- 
complished, give information as to work in other parts of the 
district, distribute new tracts, seek out the best means of ex- 
tending their labors, and return in the afternoon. In the course 
of time all disguise would be thrown aside, and a public speak- 
er of national reputation would be invited to give a rousing 
Abolition speech.** 

Garrison made no effort to build a following in the Middle 
and Western states, owing to a series of conflicts which led to a 
split. The main grounds of difference between the Garrison- 
ians and other Abolitionists were five: personal disagreements, 
the status of women, the interpretation of the Bible, non-re- 
sistance, and “‘politics.” 


21 Jesse Macy, Anti-Slavery Crusade (New Haven, 1919), xt, Part 11, 46-47. 
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Whatever the differences, Garrisonians and non-Garrison- 
ians never permitted the agitation to lag. The former were bet- 
ter disciplined, welded together by the moral flame of their 
leader. They were seized with the consuming power of one 
idea — the awful sin of slavery — and they gave to it their time, 
their thought, their strength, their means, in full and glad sur- 
render. To them the apathy of professing Christians and of 
people generally was “enough to make every statue leap from 
its pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead.” And 
it was their invincible purpose to take these Christians by 
storm and “help to swell the triumphant shout bursting from 
millions of hearts on earth and answered from the battlements 
of heaven, which shall proclaim that the victory is won, that 
the slave is free!” 

Hence the agitation of Garrisonian Abolitionists was more 
constant, unyielding, intense. “We can agitate for anything un- 
der the Constitution,” wrote Phillips to Sumner, March 7, 
1853. “You could not constitutionally vote a law in ye Senate — 
except under the war power as J. Q. A. proved —to touch South 
Carolina slavery, but you could agitate on that floor or on the 
free soil of Massachusetts as much as you choose to topple the 
old Palmetto sin down.”** 

There was a perpetual round of annual meetings: annual 
meetings of the New York, the Massachusetts, the New Eng- 
land, and the American Anti-Slavery Societies. Then there was 
the annual anti-slavery celebration of West India Emancipa- 
tion on August 1 in the grove at Abington. In addition there 
were Anti-Slavery Bazaars to which English towns often con- 
tributed: tidies and afghan blankets and crocheted collars, 
fish scale baskets and bog oak ornaments, Honiton lace pin 
cushions, etc. One gentleman from Dublin submitted “Proud- 
hon — Revolutions de Paris. Unsold.” Anti-Slavery Fairs were 
also popular. “Did you ever hear,” wrote Phillips to an Eng- 
lish friend, “of the man who sat devouring boiled eggs, and 


22 Manuscript letter in the Sumner Collection, Harvard College Library. 
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seeing a little girl at the other end of the table help herself to 
salt cried out, “What do you want salt for?’ ‘I thought,’ said she, 
‘if anybody should ask me to take any eggs, I would be all 
ready!’ Well, if any of you think of sending to our fair this 
fall, do try and have them over early, soon enough for us to 
advertise before it opens that they have arrived. A polite way 
of asking for eggs? — isn’t it?’”’** Anti-Slavery Soirées, and Anti- 
Slavery Festivals were filled with resolutions and speeches. 
“Eloquence is dog-cheap in the Anti-Slavery meeetings,”’ said 
Emerson.** 

The air of these gatherings resounded with hymns of their 
faith: 

The one by James Montgomery — 


“The end will come, it will not wait, 
Bonds, yokes, and scourges have their date; 
Slavery itself must pass away, 

And be a tale of yesterday.” *5 


The 15th by Garrison — 


“The hour of freedom! come it must — 
O hasten it in mercy, Heaven! 
When all who grovel in the dust, 
Shall stand erect, their fetters riven!” *¢ 


Or the 7th by Mrs. Follen— 


‘What mean ye, that ye bruise and bind 
My people,” saith the Lord; 

“And starve your craving brother’s mind, 
That asks to hear my word?” ** 


23 Manuscript letter to R. D. Webb, August 12, 1842 in the Boston Public 
Library. 

24 Ralph Waldo Emerson, “West India Emancipation,” The Complete Works 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1932), x1, 139. See also the 
Liberator (May 24, 1849), XIx, 21; Old Anti-Slavery Days, 16. 

25 Selection of Anti-Slavery Hymns (Boston, 1834), 23. 

26 Selection of Anti-Slavery Hymns, 28. 

27 Some Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict, 260. 
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And Garrison’s stanzas — 


I 
“I am an Abolitionist, 
I glory in the name, 


Though now by Slavery’s minions hissed 


And covered o’er with shame: 
It is a spell of light and power — 
The watchword of the free: — 
Who spurns it in the trial hour, 
A craven soul is he! .. .” 


Vv 
“I am an Abolitionist! 
The tyrant’s hate and dread — 
The friend of all who are oppressed — 
A price is on my head! 
My country is the wide, wide world — 
My countrymen mankind: 
Down to the dust be Slavery hurled: 
All servile chains unbind!” 2* 


28 Liberty Bell (Boston, 1842), 64-66. The poem was sung to the air of 
Lang Syne.” 
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THE KING’S POWDER, 1774 


ELWIN L. PAGE 


T is regrettable that Miss Esther Forbes’s excellent life of 
Paul Revere — deservedly a best sellert — perpetuates one of 

the least reliable of the traditional tales concerning the taking 
of the powder and arms from Fort William and Mary, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in December, 1774. Since this inci- 
dent is one of the proudest episodes in the history of New Hamp- 
shire, it is desirable that the story be told with care for the truth. 


I 


The traditional tale, used by Miss Forbes, has Paul Revere 
drawing up at John Sullivan’s door on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 13 with word that the fort was soon to be occupied by the 
regulars, and that swift action was necessary to remove the pow- 
der and arms before they could be used by the red-coats against 
the Whigs; and lodging in Sullivan's house that night until 
Sullivan returned with the booty from the fort. Sullivan —so 
the tale ran —collected a force of Durham and Madbury men, 
who embarked after dark that night in gundalows and rowed to 
the fort. Under Sullivan's leadership, the men stormed the fort, 
seized ninety-seven kegs of powder and about one hundred 
small arms and took them to Durham, where they hid at least 
part of the cache under the pulpit of the meeting-house or in its 
cellar (although the building had no cellar). Later, according 
to Miss Forbes’s spirited account, John Demeritt carried the 
powder in an ox-cart the sixty miles to Bunker Hill, arriving 
just in time to delay the retreat of the colonials. Before that, ac- 
cording to another version of the story, the powder had been 
removed from Durham to Madbury. 

The confusion of truth with fiction in these traditional ac- 
counts is very marked. Some of the confusion has resulted from 
an uncritical reliance on recollections of old men who took part 


1 Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In (Boston, 1942). 
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in the raid on the fort as boys. One misleading statement was 
made by a centenarian seventy-seven years after the event. Still 
other confusion arose from ignorance of the fact that the fort 
was raided not once, but twice. The evidence has always been 
open to historians who had the patience to search through con- 
temporary sources. These sources are ample, comprising the 
newspapers of December, 1774, and January, 1775, and con- 
temporary letters, some of which have been available in print 
for nearly seventy-five years, others for more than a century and 
a half. Bell's History of Exeter has also been available for more 
than fifty years to anybody who cared to examine it. The writer 
has been fortunate enough to locate two additional contem- 
porary letters that have never been published. These agree per- 
fectly with the other contemporary evidence and prove beyond 
doubt the incorrectness of some details of the tradition. 

Paul Revere bearing his urgent message and riding his lath- 
ered horse into Durham late in the afternoon of the thirteenth 
of December is a dramatic element in Miss Forbes’s account. 
John Sullivan, however, declared that he had his news about 
the threatened occupancy of the fort late the next day, and not 
from Revere, but from Colonel Peirse Long of Portsmouth. 
Anybody acquainted with that fiery Irishman John Sullivan, 
“spoiling for a fight,” would know that if the traditional ver- 
sion were true, he would have started for Portsmouth as soon as 
possible. Miss Forbes’s narrative depicts him leaving on the 
night of the thirteenth. The sober fact is that he did not go to 
Portsmouth that night, or the next. Obviously, Sullivan could 
have had no word from Revere or anybody else on the thir- 
teenth. Shocking as the truth may be to the traditionalists, Sul- 
livan was not present on the night when the powder was taken. 
Actually there were two raids: the powder was taken on the 
first; Sullivan was present only in the second visit to the fort. 
That eager, hot-blooded patriot would have been Johnny-on- 
the-spot if he had been told in season. 

Curiously enough, the tradition of his presence at the taking 
of the powder had begun to form within ten years of the event. 
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The legend came into the open in 1785, when Sullivan was a 
candidate for the presidency of New Hampshire. A political 
opponent charged that Sullivan himself had given currency to 
the tale that he took the powder from the fort, although he was 
miles away at the time of the foray, and knew nothing of the af- 
fair until after the powder had been lodged in Exeter. Sulli- 
van replied over his own signature that he had never claimed 
that he took the powder, and that it was taken by “some gentle- 
men belonging to Portsmouth.” He further testified that his 
only share in the enterprise was the responsibility of depositing 
the powder in places of security. Despite this disclaimer, and 
another published in 1789, the traditional tale was repeated 
after his death, and has since rolled along on wheels oiled by 
happy ignorance. Those who insist upon “honoring” Sullivan 
by repeating stories that he himself denied, do his memory 
scant honor. 


II 


Paul Revere did not, of course, go to Durham with his alarm, 
because that place was too remote from the fort. In order to 
arouse the New Hampshire Whigs into action, he would have 
had to go to Portsmouth, hard by the fort, where there were 
four or five men to act for Durham's one. At the time when Re- 
vere is said to have arrived in Durham, he actually arrived in 
Portsmouth, as any prudent man would have done. Governor 
Wentworth, who was in a position to know, wrote to General 
Gage on the fourteenth and the sixteenth, and to Lord Dart- 
mouth on the twentieth of December, that Revere arrived in 
Portsmouth on the afternoon of the thirteenth and delivered to 
Samuel Cutts a warning from the Boston Committee that the 
British regulars were likely to come to Portsmouth. It was the 
“gentlemen belonging to Portsmouth”—as everybody then 
knew — who decided what to do, and did it. Contrary to popu- 
lar tradition, nobody went to the fort that night except a mes- 
senger from the Governor warning the commandant to be alert. 
On the afternoon of the fourteenth, the “gentlemen belonging 
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to Portsmouth,” augmented by compatriots from New Castle 
and Rye, took the fort, removed the powder, and shipped it 
away in their gundalows. 

The time of day is important in the overwhelming contem- 
porary evidence. In the letters already referred to, Governor 
Wentworth wrote that the Portsmouth men gathered in the 
center of the town on December fourteenth, in the light of 
noon-day, to the loud beat of the drum. The Governor, who was 
fully aware of their purpose, sent the Chief Justice to order 
them to disperse, but his plea was disregarded. On the night of 
the fourteenth the commandant of Fort William and Mary in- 
formed the Governor that the stronghold was invested at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Since the sun did not set until 
4-28 o'clock, the raid took place in daylight, even though the air 
was snowy. The attackers withstood three cannon-shot and a 
volley of musketry without loss. 

Accounts of the quantity and disposal of the powder taken in 
the raid vary. Two days after the attack, a citizen of Portsmouth 
reported that the raiders carried the powder some distance into 
the country. Another Portsmouth man, writing the next day, 
asserted that those who seized the powder took it to Exeter; he 
estimated the amount to have been 220 barrels, a gross exagger- 
ation. Ten years later, Sullivan talked of 110 barrels, and at 
another time, of 100. In an estimate made to General 
Gage on the night of the fourteenth, Governor Wentworth put 
the quantity at a few more than 100 barrels. Six days later he 
was speaking cautiously of “about 100.”” The generally accepted 
number is 97 barrels, a figure first used in a letter from Ports- 
mouth on December sixteenth, and repeated in the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette of December 23, when that weekly had the first 
opportunity to present a detailed account of the raid. The truth 
concerning the number is of minor importance. If Sullivan and 
the people of Durham had kept as meticulous an account as 
that made at Exeter, we should know exactly. 

Nothing can be more certain, however, than the fact that 
Sullivan’s memory played him false when he claimed inferen- 
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tially that all the powder was sent to his care. He received it, he 
said, the night before he went to Portsmouth, and disposed of 
part of it on the same night at the house of Ebenezer Thomp- 
son in Durham. It is obvious that Sullivan would not have had 
sufficient time to go to Exeter with any of the powder and re- 
turn to Durham for his early morning start for Portsmouth. Al- 
though some historians have suggested that he might have sent 
or taken the powder to Exeter after his trip to Portsmouth, Sul- 
livan never made this claim; moreover, the powder had arrived 
at Exeter by the fifteenth of December. On this date, John Gid- 
dinge, of Exeter, wrote to inform Josiah Bartlett, of Kingston, 
that the former town had come into possession of seventy-two 
barrels of powder.? How the powder had been delivered to Exe- 
ter, Giddinge cautiously preferred to leave to oral intelligence. 
Part of the booty, Giddinge believed, might well be deposited 
with the Sons of Liberty in Kingston, who were invited to come 
to Exeter “to consult” with the local patriots. Giddinge wrote 
further that such a meeting would be “very necessary & pleas- 
ent.” 

An unpublished letter from Bartlett reveals that at eleven 
o'clock the night before, December fourteenth, he had been 
routed out of bed by an express from the Exeter Committee 
with the alarming news that the regulars were about to take 
possession of the fort.’ Portsmouth, he was told, had notified 
the neighboring towns, and Exeter was prepared to go to her 
assistance on the morning of the fifteenth. This information 
Bartlett relayed to Sandown the next morning, urging that San- 
down follow the example of Kingston and East Kingston, 
whose citizens were planning to meet that morning. 

Bell’s History of Exeter preserves an account of what was 
done with Exeter’s seventy-two barrels of powder, which con- 
stituted the major portion of the quantity taken from the fort. 

2 Giddinge’s unpublished letter is preserved in the archives of the Library of 
Dartmouth College. 


8 Bartlett’s letter is contained in the Bartlett Papers in the Library of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society at Concord. 
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This report states in detail where the powder was kept just after 
the battles of Lexington and Concord. Small lots were con- 
signed to Kingston, Epping, Poplin, Nottingham, Brentwood, 
and Londonderry. Four barreis had been returned to Ports- 
mouth on request. Twenty-nine barrels remained scattered 
about Exeter in small lots, at the houses of named men. The 
total number was precisely the seventy-two barrels which were 
cited in Giddinge’s letter to Bartlett. Twenty-five barrels may 
have been the quantity separately consigned to Durham, whith- 
er Sullivan probably took the single barrel left after the first 
raid, but we can only hazard a guess about it. 

The traditional story of ninety-seven barrels hidden under 
the pulpit in the Durham meeting-house and in John De- 
meritt’s ox-cart ought to have shaken the credulity of the tra- 
ditionalists, if they had ever stopped to think about it. The 
story, which would be plausible only if a far smaller quantity 
had been involved, is incredible for another reason. The Whig 
leaders would not have been so foolish as to send all the powder 
to one place; they planned more wisely when they chose to have 
two depots from which to scatter it into the interior. 


Ill 


Although only a minor portion of the powder was shipped to 
Sullivan at Durham, his behavior in the incident is sufficiently 
important to need no heightening by tellers of tall tales. When 
he received Colonel Long’s message on the night of December 
fourteenth, he found in it not only news of the taking of the 
powder and of the consignment of a portion to him, but also a 
request that he join a party to secure whatever property re- 
mained at the fort. He responded by mustering enough hands 
to dispose of the powder for the night, and on the next morning 
set off with his band for Portsmouth. Governor Wentworth in- 
formed Lord Dartmouth that Sullivan arrived in Portsmouth 
on the morning of the fifteenth with two hundred or three hun- 
dred men. Sullivan himself wrote in 1789 that he was accom- 
panied by only thirty or forty men from Durham. Since the 
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Governor reported that Portsmouth was thronged with out- 
siders, he probably assumed that a greater number of them 
were attached to Sullivan’s immediate command than was ac- 
tually the case. 

Upon reaching Portsmouth, Sullivan drew up his men be- 
fore the house where the Governor was sitting with his Council. 
He boldly asked the Governor whether any ships or troops were 
expected or had been written for, alternatives which showed 
Sullivan's skill as a cross-examiner. The Governor, trapped by 
the questions, lied like a good officer of the King; his answer, 
which was not categorical, nevertheless meant “‘no.” Despite 
his denial, Governor Wentworth had informed a member of his 
Council that a man-of-war was expected to arrive on the elev- 
enth of December, and only the night before his encounter 
with Sullivan, he had sent an express to Boston asking for aid 
from Admiral Graves and General Gage. 

Probably Sullivan suspected the Governor, who blandly 
hinted at a course of official winking in the event the powder 
were returned. Sullivan indicated his readiness to release his 
men on the condition that no soldiers would be sent from Bos- 
ton. Upon this point, the Governor spoke vaguely without 
making a specific promise. For a few hours he had reason to be- 
lieve that his ruse had succeeded, for he thought that Sullivan 
and his men left the conference in a good mood, and later he 
was cheered to learn that at five o'clock in the afternoon they 
voted to return home to Durham. Despite these reassuring re- 
ports, Governor Wentworth’s hopes were disappointed. In- 
stead of going home, Sullivan’s men lingered on at a tavern, 
and late in the evening they went by boat to the fort, from which 
they took away sixteen light cannon, sixty muskets, and other 
stores, including some balls. Unlike the earlier raid by the 
“gentlemen belonging to Portsmouth,” the Durham men met 
no resistance from the fort. 

There now remained the task of removing the heavy cannon 
and dismantling the “castle.” This work could not be done 
on the sixteenth, for on that day the three companies from Exe- 
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ter were engaged in guarding the seized arms until they could 
be started up-river on the evening tide. The transportation of 
the booty fell to the lot of Sullivan and his men, who took two 
or three days in chopping their way through the ice to Durham. 
If Paul Revere had remained in Durham, as tradition reports, 
until Sullivan arrived with his booty, he could not have got 
back to Boston with seasonable news of the event. 

On the morning of the seventeenth, it was reported that a 
large force of regulars, between one thousand and fifteen hun- 
dred troops, were on the march to Portsmouth. Later on the 
same day, a man-of-war with regulars aboard arrived at Ports- 
mouth. Covered by the guns of the ship, the fort was safe from 
further raids. By this time, however, Sullivan’s refusal to be be- 
guiled by the Governor had enabled him and his men to have 
the light cannon and small arms on the way to safe hiding 
places. 

In the true story there is glory enough for everybody, Sulli- 
van included, even though he was not present in the action un- 
til the fifteenth of December. The facts show that Sullivan 
acted boldly and wisely. The Portsmouth men did not attack 
the fort under the cover of darkness and in disguise, as they are 
popularly reported to have done in the fictional accounts. In- 
stead they faced it out bravely in daylight. If unsuccessful, they 
would have been hanged for treason. The traditionalists, un- 
knowingly, have failed to do full justice to the daring of the 
“gentlemen belonging to Portsmouth.” Their action fully 
aroused the Province to a boiling point, and the Governor was 
compelled to admit that no jail would hold the traitors, no jury 
would convict. In an effort to summon the militia in order to 
declare martial law, Governor Wentworth strove in vain. Every 
last man refused to answer his call. 

Everybody knew the identity of the men, who scorned to hide 
behind masks or darkness, but nobody set their names down on 
paper at the time. Although nobody now knows who they were, 
tradition gives us a few names, as those of John Langdon and 
Thomas Pickering. It is likely enough that they were among 
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the company, but tradition is a notoriously unreliable dame. 
As to the men who came in on later days from the interior, we 
know the names of a few: John Sullivan and some of his follow- 
ers from Durham, Nathaniel Folsom and some of his band from 
Exeter. But most of the many hundreds remain unknown either 
to history or to tradition. In general, we know from the news- 
papers of the day that they included those “of the best Property 
and Note in the Province.” From this point forward, the men 
of property and note were to rule, even though the Governor 
stayed on for some months. The Revolution was atready started 
in New Hampshire. 

Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. These patriots were 
really braver than tradition would have us know. The true rec- 
ord also discloses that the citizens were so closely organized and 
ably led before the fourteenth of December that when Paul 
Revere’s call to action arrived, they couid plan promptly and 
prudently. They were too far-sighted to put all their eggs in 
one basket. The stirring transactions between the thirteenth 
and the seventeenth of December were not casual, hit-and-run 
affairs. In place of the over-simplified traditional account by 
which John Sullivan is represented as sending out his hired 
man to get others to go to the fort, take the booty, and return 
home with it, the project demanded current action by many 
hundreds of Whigs in many places. While the heart of the ac- 
tion was in Portsmouth, the plan called for prompt response 
from patriots in New Castle and Rye, then in Exeter, Kingston, 
Durham, and Madbury, and ultimately in many other towns, 
even to Londonderry in the remote interior. The events of 
those five dramatic days were distinguished by management, 
planning, and direction of a high order. 

Thus is the romance of the traditional tale enhanced even 
though some of its colors are sobered by Yankee shrewdness. It 
is unfortunate that the erroneous accounts have found some 
sanction in the admirable second edition of New Hampshire 
and the Federal Constitution. The original sin, however, is to 
be found in the nineteenth-century legend-mongers who lis- 
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tened to old men’s tales instead of heeding all the contemporary 
evidence and John Sullivan's two disclaimers. The traditional- 
ists seem never to have suspected that they were belittling, 
rather than exalting, our leaders of 1774. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA AND THE LECTURE 
SYSTEM, 1841 


WILLIAM D. HOYT, JR. 


HE methods used in presenting public lectures during the early 

years of the lyceum movement aroused a definite protest from 
one of those who participated in this popular beginning of adult 
education. Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879), poet and essayist, ex- 
pressed his critical opinion clearly and at length in a letter to 
Charles Bradenbaugh, chairman of the committee of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association of Baltimore which invited him to deliver 
a single lecture before that group in the winter of 1842. In present- 
ing his views he quoted verbatim portions of a previous letter to a 
correspondent in Brooklyn, New York, adding details of the cir- 
cumstances which would prevent him from making the scheduled 
appearance in Baltimore. Dana’s statement is interesting not only 
for the glimpse of the lecture system as it existed after a decade and 
a half of use, but also for the changes proposed in the form of 
courses instead of single addresses.* 

The Mercantile Library Association was formed in Baltimore in 
November, 1839, by a number of young men of literary taste who 
felt the need for greater facilities for the improvement of their 
minds. It inaugurated a series of lectures in December, 1840, and so 
was starting its second lecture season at the time of the correspond- 
ence with Dana. A year later the group was incorporated, and it 
flourished for several decades. Charles Bradenbaugh (1820-1862) 
was a merchant who acquired a reputation as a public-spirited citi- 
zen and was later president of the Association. 

Dana was no amateur speaker when he expressed his views on the 
system in use in 1841. He had delivered a course of eight lectures 
on Shakespeare in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities 
in 1839-1840, and some time in the autumn of 1841 he spoke in 
Brooklyn on the influence of literature on life. Nor was Dana a 


1 The letter is among the Mercantile Library Association Papers at The 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
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stranger to Baltimore, for he studied law there in 1808-1811 and had 
friends and acquaintances in the city. An earlier letter to Braden- 
baugh (December 3, 1841) mentioned “the sudden & violent illness 
in my family” which would prevent his appearance. He then asked: 
“At some future time will you allow me to write you a word or two 
upon this subject of lectures?” The letter quoted here is the pro- 
posed “word or two,” and it is apparent that the subject had been 
considered carefully before pen was put to paper. 


DEAR Sir, 

When Mr Sumner? applied to me last summer to give a lecture 
in your city this winter, I told him that I never went from home in 
the winter, for my pleasures, & that the sum received for a lecture, 
he was aware, was no compensation for the trouble of travelling 
three or four hundred miles at that disagreeable season, at least to 
one of my home habits & slender constitution. When I accepted the 
second invitation I did so in consequence of expecting to lecture in 
Brooklyn, New York, on my way, & from the hope that I might give 
my Course in Baltimore & in one or two other places south of you. I 
could not now so time the lecturing in Brooklyn as to take it in my 
way, & it would be too late to think of beginning a course, with 
much advantage, in your city after this month. 

Your number, it seems, is now made up, & I shall not therefore 
cause any great disappointment, for which I am glad. I must thank 
you for your kind offer of any one of three or four nights; & cannot 
but express my regret for the great trouble I have put you to. Should 
you wish to engage me next season, I hope there may be no illness to 
interfere & break it off, as there has been this winter. . . . It may be 
looking far ahead to tell you now of the only plan I have for that 
time —it is to repeat my Course in Boston so as to close it with the 
third week in Novr., if possible, after which I hope to be at leisure. 

{ have this moment finished writing Mr Edmund Terry of Brook- 
lyn, New York.* And I have told him that I should give you the 
amount of what I had said to him—I may as well copy it. Mr Terry 
was a few years since a member of the Cambridge Law School, & 
acquainted with one of my sons.‘ I take him to be president or secy 


2 John S. Sumner, one of the original directors of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. 

8 Edmund Terry (1817-1890), a graduate of Yale in 1837, and a student at the 
Harvard Law School in 1838-1839, began the practice of his profession in Brook- 
lyn in 1840. 

4 Richard Henry Dana, Jr. (1815-1882), author and lawyer, who was at the 
Harvard Law School during 1837-1840. 
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of the Brooklyn Society,® as he engaged me to lecture before it.” 

..+ “Will you allow me to say a word or two upon the present sys- 
tem of lecturing? For I am satisfied that it is working an evil, both to 
lecturers & hearers. Societies have so diminished the profits of those 
lecturing on their own account, & so increased their risk of failure 
of success, that I should suppose no one would now be at the labour 
of preparing a Course to try his chance with in our cities: — with my 
present views I would not. This might in some degree be made up to 
professed lecturers, would societies engage them for a Course. In- 
stead of that, they are asked to travel a hundred or two of miles to 
give a lecture, receive some fifty dollars, & are then left to re- 
turn home with as much of it in their pockets, as the expenses of 
the road & board may spare to them. It strikes me that this is not 
treating intellectual men—men who are fitted to do good to the 
community —quite as they should be treated. Each lecture is turned 
into a show—a mere novelty. I declare to you that I feel as if one 
were somewhat degraded by it. And we may rely upon it, when we 
in any way bring down the higher intellect of the country, we cannot 
do it without, in the end, lowering the whole community. It works a 
mischief to hearers, not only by pampering the apetite [sic] for 
change & novelty, but also by serving to help or — what our other in- 
stitutions, political & all, are doing fast enough—to break up all 
continuity of mind. Surely, a few Courses each season would impart 
variety eno’, & yet, without feeding the morbid craving for some- 
thing new. So far as my experience goes—& I have lectured to a 
variety of minds—I have never known the hearers to flag as the 
Course went on. If a man thinks rightly & is in earnest, he will make 
the most uncultivated feel him, even though they should not reach 
to a full comprehension of him. 

But we set out with presupposing that the stomach of the body- 
politic will only digest such & such light stuff, till it becomes so 
flatulent that nothing sits well upon it or turns to nourishment. I 
do not think that the present mode can last long. And I believe you 
will agree with me that should it come to an end, there would be no 
great loss to the community. Though I may feel some little interest 
in this matter, I have no doubt of what I have said being the simple 
truth;” ... “I am aware that if we mean to work in the world, we 
must work with the world in many of its modes of doing things, 
which we believe might be changed for the better. But if you take a 
similar view of this matter with myself, with the influence which 
you possess, could you not gradually bring about a modification of 
the present process?—For instance, engage for one season a few lec- 
turers to give their several Courses?—& if there must be something 
of the ad capitandum character, invite a certain number of the ‘Big 


5 Probably the Hamilton Literary Association, which was organized in 1830, 
and was incorporated in 1842 to maintain a reading room, lectures, debates, etc. 
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Bugs,’ —as the Hon. Senator from—& the Ex-President of —&c, to 
give a lecture between these courses by way of interlude? Let the 
Societies make their compensation as liberal as their means will al- 
low of, the expectation which a good lecturer would have of being 
engaged by each, in his turn, & the saving of all that trouble & risk 
which he now has where he lectures ‘on his own hook,’ would be 
an inducement with him to prepare himself well & to continue in 
his calling. It seems to me worth their while for the Societies of 
Brooklyn, New York, Philada. & Baltimore to hold a correspond- 
ence upon the subject. It would soon save them much of that 
trouble & risk which they now meet with in engaging & depending 
upon a new lecturer for each night — of which, I am sorry to say, I 
have given you a sample—& what is of more consequence, would 
bring the public mind into a sounder state.” 

I added that I should let you know that I had informed him I in- 
tended writing you to this effect “so that either of you might take 
it as an Opening to communicate with the other, if thought worth 
while.” And I hope, Sir, that you will pardon the liberty I have 
taken in so doing. Should it result in some system as I have pro- 

, I shall rejoice, being satisfied that the present plan bears 
ard upon the lecturer, & is mischievous to the community. Should 
you at any time feel the wish to write to me upon the subject, it 
would give me great pleasure to hear from you. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
with great regard Y’rs— 
Richd- H Dana 
Boston, Decr. 14th, 1841 


THOREAU AND OSSIAN 


ERNEST E. LEISY 


HOREAU, like other American writers of his day, was strange- 

ly fascinated by the sonorous chants of the Ossianic poems. He 
studied Chaucer and Ossian while on Staten Island in the autumn 
of 1843, and contributed an essay on Homer, Ossian, Chaucer, and 
Pindar to the Dial in January, 1844.1 When Thoreau wrote his first 
book, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (1849), he in- 
serted the section on Ossian in “Friday” to illustrate his observa- 
tions on poetry. 


1 Dial, 1v, 290-303. The section on Ossian occupied pages 293-296. 
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Thoreau was not satisfied with Macpherson’s version of the Os- 
sianic poems, but used instead Patrick MacGregor’s blank verse 
translation which goes back to the original songs.* Since the au- 
thorized edition of Thoreau’s works does not identify the passages 
Thoreau quotes, it seems desirable to list the location of the quo- 
tations.® 


page 455 “The wrathful kings,” Ca-Lodin, III, 138. 
page 455 “Mounds will appear,” Timora, VI, 391. 
page 456 “His soul departed,” Ca-Lodin, II, 134. 
page 456 “The weak will find,” Fingal, V, 280. 

page 456 “I straightway seize,” Oinamoru, I, 182. 
page 457 “Whence have sprung,” Ca-Lodin, II, 137. 
page 457 “Strangers build a tower,” Carric, 167. 
page 458 “Thou glidest away,” Ca-Lodin, I, 125. 
page 458 “With murmurs loud,” Ca-Lodin, II, 132. 
page 458 “— dragging his spear,” Fingal, III, 252. 
page 458 “A thousand orators inclined,” Garon, 176. 
page 458 “Thy mother shall find,” Fingal, VI, 292. 
page 459 “He strode away,” Timora, III, 343. 

page 459 “My eyes have failed,” Croma, 195. 

page 459 “How beauteous .. .” Garon, 176. 


These quotations, scattered as they are, indicate that Thoreau 
had gone over the Ossianic poems in MacGregor rather carefully. 
The fact that many of the extracts are not from the more important 
episodes suggests that Thoreau chose them for his special purpose 
and not because of their context in the original. 

On only three other occasions does Thoreau recur to the Ossianic 
poems. In Walden (1854)* he quotes an extract from Croma‘ to il- 
lustrate the kinship of the wild to his nature. In his Journal for 
December 16, 1855, he records, “Going by Hosmer’s, the very heap 
of stones in the pasture are obvious as cairns in one of Ossian’s 
landscapes.” Finally, in “Night and Moonlight,” which appeared 
posthumously in the Atlantic Monthly in November, 1863, he 


2 Patrick MacGregor, The Genuine Remains of Ossian (London, 1841). 

3 The pagination preceding the quotations is that of the Riverside edition of 
A Week; the references to Ossian are those of MacGregor’s translation. 

4 Riverside edition, 207. 

&* MacGregor, 193. 
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speaks of the light of day reflecting “an inward dawn” and quotes 
Ossian’s address to the sun.* But instead of citing the familiar pas- 
sage at the end of Garon, he uses the Trathal passage, beginning, 
“Where has darkness its dwelling?”’’ The essay “Night and Moon- 
light” was later incorporated in Excursions (1863). It is apparent 
that Thoreau in his quotations from Ossian exercised his well- 
known perversity for selections which suited his particular needs. 


6 Atlantic Monthly, xu, 579-583. 
7 MacGregor, 519. 
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The Gentleman from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot Lodge. By Karl 
Schriftgiesser. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1944. Pp. 386. 
$3.00.) 


This is an interesting and pleasant book, in spite of its discourag- 
ing subject. The author is an experienced and successful journal- 
ist whose service on the Boston Evening Transcript taught him the 
politics and ways of New England. He has used primary, as well as 
secondary sources, although he did not have access to the Lodge 
Papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society from which one pro- 
posed biographer has already turned away in disgust. The narra- 
tive flows swiftly and smoothly, except for occasional rapids where 
too much knowledge is expected of the general reader —as, for in- 
stance, concerning the nomination of Foss for governor in 1910. 
There are slips, some not very important: Hanna was Marcus Alon- 
zo, not Marcus “Aurelius” (122); the Democrats did. not carry the 
“Congress” in 1910; they won only the House (243). Others are 
serious: a careless use of personal pronouns may lead young readers 
to suppose that it was Coolidge, not Lodge, who notified Harding 
of his nomination, and delivered “a withering blast against the 
League” (357). There are lapses in style, such as putting “yen” into 
print, and failing to distinguish between “imply” and “infer.” The 
ample bibliography ought to have been checked; the date of pub- 
lication of The Education of Henry Adams is given as 1927. 

If this book had been written without irony it must have been 
bitter, for the longer one looks at Lodge the smaller he seems. States- 
manship would have made his life tragic, but a cynical disregard for 
integrity reduced it to the level of political melodrama. Lodge came 
of prosperous and respectable, if not “ancient” New England stock. 
He was given the best education available; he read much, and 
travelled widely. He had, moreover, plenty of money at a time when 
money meant something more than one long cold in the head. 
Among his family and friends he was charming, even affectionate. 
He could write well, and spoke effectively in spite of his insignifi- 
cant stature and cackling voice. There were, however, shadows in 
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the picture: as a politician Lodge was always selfish, often treacher- 
ous, and not infrequently untruthful. His political successes were 
negative, in the main; although he aided the cause of civil service 
reform, the labor of love of his life was wrecking treaties under 
Cleveland, McKinley, and Taft, as well as Wilson. His votes against 
the Eighteenth Amendment are still to his credit, and time justified 
his judgment, but he also bitterly opposed the federal income tax, 
popular election of senators, and votes for women; and lived to see 
all these amendments added to the Constitution. The author has 
put proper emphasis upon this vacant aspect of Lodge’s career. But 
he has not loaded his text with trifling details of denial and duplic- 
ity, though the record is dreary. Some of his paragraph portraits 
are excellent, as, for example, that of crusty Richard Olney (137). 
According to Mr. Schriftgiesser, the corroding vice of Cabot 
Lodge was vanity, which degenerated into malice after the loss of 
his dearer son (1909) and, later on, his devoted and valuable wife 
(1915). In spite of his mild success as an author and his prowess as 
a politician, that inevitable vanity was frustrated. One of his two 
best friends, Henry Adams, far surpassed him as an historian; mur- 
der made the other President; and death put Coolidge, the political 
rival he despised, in the White House. Poor Lodge waited twenty- 
five years to become chairman of his beloved Committee of Foreign 
Relations! Edward Channing liked to say that when Lodge’s his- 
tory class at Harvard dropped from one hundred to six he decided 
to go in for politics. However that may be, he went in, and with a 
vengeance. Yet he knew better: in 1876 he had voted for Tilden; in 
1883 he led the campaign which drove Ben Butler from the State 
House. His obviously partisan support of Blaine in 1884, however, 
proved that he was coldly on the make. Then, and thereafter Lodge 
and Roosevelt were a thoroughly bad influence on each other. If 
Lodge was ruthless, he paid dearly for his six elections to the Senate 
—the last (1922) probably fraudulent; Schurz dropped him in the 
eighties; Storey refused to speak to him for forty years; Lowell 
showed him up as the sophist he had become at Symphony Hall in 
1919; and in 1920 Eliot turned his back on him in public. Self-re- 
spect would have kept him away from the national convention of 
1924, where, silent and stripped of all power, he heard his name 
hissed by Republicans! Yet the cost of his career seems never to 
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have ruffled his spirits; the cocky, oval, neatly-bearded face was ur- 
bane to the last. 

This book could have been balanced and improved by a more 
painstaking, if painful portrait of Lodge’s great opponent. Wilson 
was not only “ill” and “petulant” during much of his second term; 
there are sadder things to be said. He allowed persons like Creel and 
Palmer to wound his reputation for fair play among men of good 
will; the peace commission he took to Paris was a motley crew; he 
outraged just men by invading Russia; and declined finally into 
what Freudists call a “Jehovah complex.” When he said he was 
ignorant of the “secret treaties” he put himself on record as a fool 
or a knave. All this does not in the least exculpate Lodge, who 
sinned against the light; but Wilson’s tragic errors were of vast help 
to Lodge on his devious way to victory. The duel between these men 
was deadly, and not only to themselves, but to their nation. Though 
Wilson is not without blame, some of us can still think of him as 
Milton wrote of Samson. Not so with Lodge: looking backward, one 
reader of this lively book remembers a sentence in The Mirrors of 
Washington (1920): “Cato the Younger was called a rugged hypo- 
crite, but no one would ever call Henry Cabot Lodge rugged.” 


STEWART MITCHELL. 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


Herman Melville. The Tragedy of Mind. By William Ellery Sedg- 
wick. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 
1944. Pp. 225. $2.75.) 


In reviewing this book in The Saturday Review of Literature last 
December, I concentrated my attention on two of the many admir- 
able ideas which it advances. I should like to add here some further 
observations about them. 

In his introductory chapter Sedgwick makes clear, as no one has 
so well succeeded in doing, a fundamental fact about Melville’s 
imagination and the way it functioned. Melville’s responsive and 
malleable consciousness, though it lent itself to the centrifugence of 
things, opposed a centripetence of its own. The sense of the inter- 
dependence of ultimate truth and the inward realization of things, 
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of each being a fulcrum to the other, was so fundamental in Mel- 
ville as to constitute a law of his mind. Crossing this “law” was an- 
other stress in his thinking: the sense “that outward truth and in- 
ward reality are opposite extremes and that a means of balance is 
necessary to reconcile the one to the other and serve as a transit be- 
tween them.” 

This is the thesis with which Sedgwick begins his book. His task, 
as a biographer of Melville, was to explain, in the light of this thesis, 
how Melville subordinated all things in his mind, all his experi- 
ence of life that is to say, to his increasing preoccupation with the 
ultimate truth that lies beyond all things. Though his book appears 
posthumously, Sedgwick completed his task in accordance with this 
plan. In every page he shows a rare sensitiveness to the meaning of 
the text before him and a scrupulous regard for the known facts, 
physical and psychological, of Melville's life. 

In one respect I wish he had pushed his inquiries further. The 
early biographers of Melville read more autobiography out of the 
novels than they were warranted in doing. To correct their zeal a 
group of delvers, including, among others, Forsythe, Scudder, 
Holden, Anderson, Thomas, and Braswell, patiently separated out 
many passages in the novels which have the look of autobiography 
but are actually skillful adaptations from Melville’s reading. Their 
researches show that Melville possessed the ability, characteristic, 
often, of literary genius, of so transforming vicarious experience 
that it seems to the reader to be first-hand. As Professor Matthies- 
sen notes in his use of Shakespeare, Melville did not intend, as a 
modern poet like Eliot might do, to gain an effect by reminding a 
reader of his source; he was wholly occupied with his “effort to pour 
this energy into a new mould of his own.” The definitive work on 
Melville —if, indeed, we ever get a “definitive” study of genius — 
will have to take more account than Sedgwick cared to of Melville’s 
appropriation of the experience of other men and the way in 
which he subordinated this experience, as well as that which came 
to him immediately, to his preoccupation with ultimate truth. 

In my earlier review I noted that Sedgwick’s discussion of Mel- 
ville’s search for a new vision to take the place of his discarded radi- 
cal Protestantism contains ideas which are original and exciting. 
The chapter on Clarel is especially perceptive. According to Sedg- 
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wick, Melville in this poem disavowed the perspective of a romantic 
ideal of the individual and substituted for it “the perspective of 
history; of an age; of things as they are.” He began to draw closer to 
Christianity in his search for the ultimate truth, as well as to the 
common environment. This new vision, which, for all its seeming 
neutrality, Clarel enounces, becomes definite at last in Billy Budd. 

Though Sedgwick’s concluding chapter—on the “acceptance” 
theme in Billy Budd—shows his habitually perspicuous interpre- 
tation of the text, it passes rapidly over several fertile ideas. I should 
like to indicate the further stress they might receive. 

The world of Billy Budd is, as Sedgwick says, figuratively and 
literally a “man-of-war world.” The implications of this statement 
are deep. We can follow Melville’s meaning by the way he under- 
lines the allegory in the names of the ships. In the state of nature, 
which Billy left when he was impressed from the Rights of Man to 
serve under the “King” in the Indomitable, there is peace, but it is 
a peace which is purposeless. On board the Indomitable there is 
order and purpose, though the Articles of War, under which Billy 
and Captain Vere both serve, are repressive of individual rights. 
Melville is ready to submit to a moral order in which we fight at 
command. 

Two other ideas advanced in this chapter are important. One re- 
lates to Claggart, the source of all this woe; the other to Billy. The 
tenth section of the story, which describes Claggart’s evil nature, 
distinguishes between his “natural depravity” and the false dogma 
of total depravity. This is one of the most significant passages to be 
found in Melville’s work. Here, at last, he succeeds in answering 
the problem of evil which had troubled him for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

But his answer is not completely stated in the passage on Clag- 
gart. We must look at his intention in the character of Billy. The 
innocence and goodness which this young Adam brings with him 
from the state of nature pervade the whole ship’s company. His 
execution has a redemptive quality. Claggart’s evil is accidental 
and temporary in its effect; Billy’s goodness lives after him. That 
the men respond naturally to Billy, as they are repelled by Clag- 
gart, shows the “constitutional soundness of humanity.” 

In the end Melville returned to the democratic idealism which 
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had been one of the earliest articles in his faith. He had lost it at 
the time of The Confidence Man. The experience of the Civil War 
had partially restored it to him. In Billy Budd he is certain of it 
once more, believing, as Sedgwick says, that “because a man has 
taken on the burden of human consciousness, with its sad knowl- 
edge of good and evil, he is not therefore excommunicated from 
primal goodness.” 
WILLARD THorP. 

Princeton University. 


Winslow Homer. By Lloyd Goodrich. (New York: Fhe Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 241. 93 ill. $7.50.) 


Mr. Lloyd Goodrich’s thorough, highly readable and superbly 
illustrated biography fills impressively one of the obvious gaps in 
the “new” scholarship devoted to American Art. Adopting three 
parallel approaches, biographical, historical, and critical, he has 
taken giant strides beyond Downes’s biography of 1911 by pene- 
trating much deeper into Homer’s personality, his relation to his 
times, and the character and worth of his art. 

Although reviewers have unanimously hailed the work as defini- 
tive, this reviewer must voice a qualified dissent. For one thing, his- 
torians of American sources, like Richardson, may not be wholly 
satisfied with the negative report that Homer was a self-made and 
more or less isolated artist. The study of American art is now pro- 
ceeding at such a dizzy pace and upsetting so many former ideas 
that one is tempted to reserve judgment on the question of defini- 
tiveness. Moreover, the testimony of relatives, friends, and servants 
of Homer has not been completely published, and some of it will 
amend certain facts and fill other gaps which have puzzled Mr. 
Goodrich. For example, this data will reveal how Homer came to 
paint the herring fishermen in 1884; make known an early photo- 
graph of The Coming Away of the Gale; expand our knowledge of 
Homer’s methods of painting as described by witnesses; revise al- 
most entirely the episode of the portable painting-house; and pro- 
vide further testimony about Homer's personality which will alter 
significantly our present opinions. What Mr. Goodrich did was to 
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apply a remarkable gift for synthesis to most of the available ma- 
terial on Homer and thus contribute notably toward a final under- 
standing of the painter. His effort will always loom large, so that 
future studies can only be refinements of the sound structure he has 
erected. 

Despite Homer’s importance there had gathered an inexplicable 
backlash in the appraisal of his development and merit, and Mr. 
Goodrich has attacked this deficiency with unprecedented dili- 
gence, but varying success. This is certainly a deceptively difficult 
task because Homer's apparent directness, realism, and forceful- 
ness are continually complicated by a strong but varying strain of 
romanticism, and the artist himself delighted in being contrary 
and secretive. So one can only sympathize with any biographer of 
Homer who is not entirely consistent. Somewhere Mr. Goodrich 
states that Homer was surest when he stuck to immediate facts, and 
the same truth applies to his biographer, who is extremely pene- 
trating when analyzing specific pictures or groups, but often con- 
tradictory in his theoretical generalizations. For instance, “Here 
was no dull naturalism but the essentials of the scene or action 
grouped with brilliant mastery.” Per contra “He never showed any 
clear conception of the distinction between naturalism and art.” 
These conflicts arise, I suspect, from Mr. Goodrich’s definition of 
“the greatest design: that of round forms in deep space.” This un- 
derstandable bias derives from our Post-Impressionist concern for 
plastic art, but any catholic view will show how much of the 
world’s great art would be partially or wholly disqualified by it; 
and Homer is especially uncomfortable in such a classical mould. 
Admittedly, the ancients, and, later, Giotto, Michelangelo, Cézanne 
and others created a great tradition inspired by a passion for form. 
But that should not disbar an equally imposing tradition which 
pursued the poetry of light and produced Rembrandt. Homer was 
of that northern “pictorial” persuasion, and he suffers under any 
system which favors Michelangelo over Rembrandt instead of ad- 
mitting both. But we can forgive Mr. Goodrich for this limitation 
because he has done something highly important by delineating 
more sharply than any previous critic the central void in Homer, 
namely: that though he early studied human relationships, later 
creating an epic of man’s conflict with the elements, and steadily 
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growing in power of execution, he never attained those depths or 
heights of feeling generated by passion, sympathy, and love, be- 
cause these were progressively thwarted or neglected in his own 
life. By diagnosing this symptom so astutely and uncompromisingly, 
Mr. Goodrich has given us at last the indispensable key to Homer's 
whole development. 
Puiuip C. Beam. 

Bowdoin College. 


The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830. By John Allen Krout 
and Dixon Ryan Fox. Volume V of A History of American Life, 
edited by Arthur Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xxi, 487. $4.00.) 


For several years many students of American history have been 
waiting for this book to appear. During the last year, they have 
known that it would have significance as the volume that would end 
a distinguished series, but not until it came from the press could 
they also know that it would have significance as one of the best 
volumes of the series that it concludes. The completion of the 
twelve volumes of A History of American Life is so important an 
event in the history of American historical scholarship that one who 
sets about reviewing the concluding volume of this series is tempted 
to make an appraisal of them all. From committing so gross an im- 
pertinence this reviewer will, however, refrain; but he will not with- 
hold the suggestion that this series should be made a subject of dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the American Historical Association. 

In the language of the political historian, the volume under re- 
view covers, broadly speaking, the period from Washington to Jack- 
son; but its subject matter is not so much politics as it is the eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual growth of the young republic. With 
some toning down, its title would state with complete accuracy the 
central theme of the work: a struggle to complete the independence 
which America had only partly attained by its war of liberation. 
Under the patriotic teaching of Noah Webster, Hezekiah Niles, and 
others, many Americans during this period became rather nervous- 
ly aware of their cultural and economic colonialism, from which 
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state of dependence not a few of them sought emancipation. And 
the progress that Americans made before 1830 toward a freer na- 
tional life was considerable. But, as the editors have confessed, 
American cultural and economic independence was not attained 
until after 1830. Without parading their theme, the authors have 
amply illustrated with a variety of evidence the contest between a 
persisting colonial spirit and a strengthening national spirit. If they 
have occasionally passed lightly over an illustration which others 
might have stressed — the growth of the movement in the United 
States for the distribution of the Bible, for example —they have 
sinned but slightly. 

Although it is somewhat embarrassing to him to find fault with 
any part of a study as good as this one, the reviewer feels, neverthe- 
less, that he must object to the authors’ treatment of the subject of 
religion. Within the period of which they have written, particu- 
larly after the War of 1812, the idea that the world was rather soon 
by human means to be converted to Christ laid hold of the religious 
mind of America with a strength that increased with the passing 
years. When this idea became charged, as presently it did, with the 
emotion of an upsurging nationalism, it flowered as a strong convic- 
tion that God was raising up a powerful America to play an im- 
portant part in converting the world. The means to accomplish this 
object was the “system of Christian benevolence”’— an ever-increas- 
ing number of voluntary societies which became somewhat in- 
formally united by the belief that each of them was contributing 
something to this desired end. In connection with efforts to prepare 
America for her great mission, the home missionary movement be- 
gan to take on particular importance in this period. The West must 
be Christianized not only because it was a part of the world, not 
only because it must be made safe for the East, but emphatically be- 
cause only a completely Christianized America could fulfill its 
God-given mission. But the volume under review pays slight atten- 
tion to the home missionary movement; it contains no mention of 
the American Home Missionary Society. It appears to be unaware 
of a rising anti-Catholic sentiment in the United States and of the 
bearing of that sentiment upon the home missionary movement. It 
does not mention the fact that before 1830 the first of several 
“drives” for the complete conversion of America—that of the 
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American Bible Society in 1829 — had begun. Thus it overlooks the 
important fact that in the last years of the eighteen-twenties the 
American religious crusading spirit was disclosing explosive ten- 
dencies. 

In a work as comprehensive as this one, some misleading state- 
ments or even some misstatements of fact are inevitable. A few slips 
of the pen — none of much consequence — may be mentioned. It was 
the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Magazine, not the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Magazine, which in 1817 became the American 
Baptist Magazine (p. 255). The Connecticut Tract Society was not 
the first tract society in the United States (p. 259). If within a decade 
after 1816 “there were glowing reports that through an intensive 
campaign virtually every family in the United States which lacked a 
Bible and desired one had received a copy of the King James ver- 
sion,” such reports were not true (p. 259). If they were true, why was 
the two-year campaign which the American Bible Society began in 
1829 necessary? It may be true that the Boston Recorder was the 
first weekly religious newspaper in the United States (p. 255), but it 
was not the first religious newspaper in the United States. Rather 
than to say that “the schism of 1837 caused the Old School Presby- 
terians to establish” a board of foreign missions (p. 256), it would 
seem better to say that the General Assembly of that denomination 
took over in 1837 the Western Foreign Missionary Society which 
had been formed by the Synod of Pittsburgh in 1831. 

Having disposed of minor matters that are objectionable to him, 
this reviewer now wishes to express his deep appreciation of what 
this book has taught him. By studying carefully the footnotes and 
the “Critical Essay on Authorities,” he has increased considerably 
his knowledge of the printed materials dealing with this period. 
From nearly every one of the chapters he has learned something, 
and from the chapters on the lawyers, the doctors, and the scientists, 
as well as from the chapter on urban influences, he has learned 
much. He commends this volume for the scholarship that illumi- 
nates it and for the wisdom that informs it. 

J. Ontn OLIPHANT. 
Bucknell University. 
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The Puritan Family: Essays on Religion and Domestic Relations in 
Seventeenth-Century New England. By Edmund S. Morgan. 
(Boston: The Trustees of the Public Library. 1944. Pp. 118. 
Paper, $1.00; Half-cloth, $1.50.) 


The history of the family as a social institution has been written, 
if at all, generally by sociologists. Granted their competence in re- 
search, they have approached the subject at best with the presup- 
positions of a personally formulated science or at worst with con- 
ceptions only a cut above the banal and vulgar. But even the sociol- 
ogists have done better for the Puritan family than most literary 
critics and decidedly better than the common man who knows only 
a man could not publicly kiss his wife in Boston without danger of 
being arrested. Now comes Mr. Morgan to shatter both formula 
and superstition in six graceful essays on the Puritan family in 
seventeenth-century New England. He has dug his material from 
sermons, tracts, laws, letters and diaries. Although the essays on 
love, marriage, and the position of women and children parallel 
the treatment in the first volume of Arthur W. Calhoun’s A Social 
History of the American Family, that old standby cited in so many 
history courses, the two works are hardly comparable. Instead of ac- 
cumulating and balancing a few examples, Mr. Morgan has sub- 
stituted a thorough canvass of the sources. In place of an interpre- 
tation evidently orientated by the interests of the twentieth century, 
Mr. Morgan has sought from the Puritans themselves an intellectual 
explanation for their practices and attitudes. He goes beyond Cal- 
houn in adding an interesting chapter on masters and servants, the 
nearest approach he makes to a discussion of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury family as an economic unit, and another on the relation of the 
family to state and church. 

In the few asides he permits himself, Mr. Morgan seems more im- 
pressed by the contrasts than by the comparisons between the seven- 
teenth and the present century. Many readers will be more con- 
scious, however, of the perpetuation of early Puritan outlooks not 
only in that part of New England which William Allen White felt 
should be fenced and preserved as a museum of ancestral ways of 
life, but in the region as a whole and even in the United States. Dev- 
otees of the syndicated column, written by Dorothy Dix for the 
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lovelorn and perplexed, would, if they took to reading history, be 
surprised to discover in Puritan ideals of courtship and married 
life a lineal ancestor for the salty common sense of their modern 
advisor. The mere fact that the sanction for Puritan family folk- 
ways was Biblical or theological did not preclude it from being the 
crystallization of observation and experience possessing validity 
long after the religion upon which it was based was disregarded or 
forgotten. 

In his last chapter on “Puritan Tribalism” Mr. Morgan advances 
the thesis that the Puritan’s New Canaan collapsed because Puri- 
tan parents were so busy trying to save their own children that they 
had no interest in converting the great mass of unbelievers outside 
their clan. Massachusetts men failed to resist the revocation of the 
charter in 1685 because “Puritanism had become hopelessly in- 
bred.” Although Mr. Morgan grants other factors played a part in 
this catastrophe, the reasoning by which he reaches his conclusion 
is not convincing. That the Puritans could have converted the non- 
Puritans to thei faith, if they had put a mind to it, is pure sur- 
mise. As an explanation for the collapse of the holy experiment of 
Massachusetts, it would have been more fruitful to trace the weak- 
ening hold of Puritanism over all elements of the community, even 
among those whose “Line of Election . .. runs through the Loins of 
Godly Parents.” But his dubious last paragraph should not mar 
the impression that Mr. Morgan has written a delightful and impor- 
tant study. 

Epwarp C. KIRKLAND. 
Bowdoin College. 


Ideas in America. By Howard Mumford Jones. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 304. $3.00.) 


In his Preface to this volume of essays and addresses printed or 
delivered between 1934 and 1943, Professor Jones states that he col- 
lects them in this volume and offers them as a contribution to the 
still badly needed “comprehensive and illuminating history of 
ideas, of morals, and of taste in the United States.” At least five of 
the thirteen pieces are important contributions to such a history. Of 
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several of the remaining it must be said that the circumstances of 
their origin and the rapidly shifting nature of the subjects with 
which they deal compel one to ask whether it was necessary to re- 
print them. One readily discounts the rhetorical devices of the ad- 
dresses, a little flat in print, the repetitions of ideas, the occasional 
contradictions between chapters (as, for example, the incongruity 
between the ninth article and the thirteenth), but a more serious 
objection arises in connection with pieces having to do chiefly with 
the state and the status of American studies. 

So much progress has been made in both particulars, even during 
the comparatively short period of time since the first of these pieces 
was written, that what was true in 1935, is by no means true in 1945. 
The first three essays in the book—“American Scholarship and 
American Literature,” “Desiderata in Colonial American History,” 
and “American Literature as an Instrument for Cultural Analysis” 
— did great good in the cause for which they spoke, but they are out 
of date, as Professor Jones would possibly admit. Who will profit by 
them now? Not the scholar, who knows to what extent the desiderata 
they called for have been furnished. Certainly not the novice in the 
field, or the general reader, who could be misled by them. 

None of these objections applies to the next five essays which ap- 
pear under the rubric “Studies in the History of Ideas in America.” 
The subjects covered are, in sequence: the origins, in England, of the 
concept of the colony; the search by our colonial writers for a style 
which would “engage the Attention, captivate the Mind, and excite 
the Admiration of every Reader’; a redefinition of American Ro- 
manticism; the influence in America, from 1800 to 1860, of post- 
Revolutionary rationalism and of the dynamic view of nature; and 
the Renaissance “revival” in America during the last part of the 
nineteenth century. In all these essays Professor Jones convinces 
both by the abundant evidence he presents and by the bold and 
imaginative way in which he uses it. 

Of the five pieces in Part III (“The Responsibilities of Contem- 
porary American Literature”) I have space to mention particularly 
only one, “Nobility Wanted.” Professor Jones lines up to be counted 
among those critics who lament the “strange European conquest of 
American literature which is characteristic of the last twenty-five 
years.” This “conquest” is evident, he believes, in the readiness with 
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which our men of letters have succumbed to realism and naturalism, 
to Freudianism, to European politico-social theories, to the in- 
fluence of European inventions in technique, from free verse to the 
fictional method of James Joyce, and to the influence of intellec- 
tualist criticism. At this point Professor Janes saves himself from 
literary chauvinism by asserting that the novelists and poets who 
imported these ideas and techniques failed “to integrate what was 
gained with the substance of the American literary tradition.” This 
is an assertion for which proof is not easily found. Is the naturalism 
of Zola better integrated with the French literary tradition than 
Dreiser's naturalism is with the American? Is there, indeed, a single 
American tradition in literature, and, if so, is it to be found in the 
idealistic writings of the founders of the republic, of Emerson and 
Whitman and Lincoln? If both premises were true, by what com- 
pulsion would a writer be obliged to hew to the line? Finally, it is a 
futile business, it seems to me, to deplore the existence of a body of 
writing which, though it may not be idealistic in tone, is, in the view 
of many European critics, not only great but distinctly American. 
That we should be the first to.recognize and praise what is our own, 
if it is good, is a thesis which Professor Jones defends eloquently in 
many other passages of this book. 
WILLARD THORP. 

Princeton University. 


George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By Russel B. Nye. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. x, 340. $3.50.) 


After a period when he was remembered only because his history 
voted for Andrew Jackson and celebrated God’s devotion to the 
United States, George Bancroft has in the past few years tended to 
come into his own. First his great work began to win modern recog- 
nition as an achievement of solid and resourceful scholarship, not 
to be dismissed with the epigrams of Dr. Jameson or the gibes of 
the American Mercury. Now his personality has begun to attract 
attention; and Mr. Nye’s thorough and careful biography goes far 
toward recovering the George Bancroft who figured in so many 
aspects of American life in the nineteenth century. 
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Bancroft was one of the last of America’s universal men, turning 
his hand at a wide variety of trades and pastimes with equable Yan- 
kee shrewdness and success. Politician, diplomat, historian, govern- 
ment administrator, parlor radical, bon vivant, he helped found 
Annapolis, start the Mexican War and delay the Franco-Prussian’ 
peace. He knew statesmen from Jackson through Lincoln to Bis- 
marck, and intellectuals from Goethe and Byron through Emerson 
to Henry Adams. He was an ambitious, incisive and devious per- 
son. And, for all his sophistications, he transfixed the American 
dream at an early stage and realized it in those terms — vivid, rhetor- 
ical, inspired, yet at the same time fact-ridden and sober — in which 
a people brought up on theology and history required its epic to be 
written. Bancroft produced the true Columbiad. His expression 
suited the American genius somewhat more than the pseudo-Aine- 
ids of the Connecticut poets. 

Mr. Nye’s book sets forth Bancroft’s story in clear and compe- 
tent style. It is more concerned with sober recital than with literary 
evocation; and the work does not perhaps suggest the full impact 
of the man. The historical background, while clearly sketched in, is 
similarly somewhat lifeless; and Mr. Nye occasionally shows a cer- 
tain natural confusion before the intricacies of Jacksonian politics. 
It is, for example, a historical faux pas to refer to the party which 
nominated John Quincy Adams in 1828 as the Whig party. The 
Anti-Masonic party was hardly the radical group that Mr. Nye ap- 
parently imagines; its dominant tendency —as the career of such of 
its leaders as Seward, Weed, Stevens and Adams indicates— was 
collaboration with the Whigs. One feels also that Bancroft’s intel- 
lectual career, with his fluent excursions into so many popular 
ideas of his age, provides material for comment on problems of 
American culture which this book does not fully exploit. 

Nevertheless Mr. Nye succeeds admirabiy in restoring to Ban- 
croft the manifold public and private accomplishments which con- 
centration on the historian has tended to obscure. He has written 
what will now take its place as the standard biography of Bancroft. 
If it hardly makes the man live again, it reminds us amply that he 
lived once. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Paris, France. 
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Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers for Goods and Services and Re- 
ceived by Them for Farm Products, 1790-1940; Wages of Vermont 
Farm Labor, 1780-1940. By T. M. Adams. Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin, Number 507. (Burlington: Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 1944. Pp. 176. 
Free.) 


Price history has of recent decades become something of a special 
discipline. It has attracted few professional historians and few eco- 
nomic statisticians — yet both areas of knowledge must be drawn 
upon if the study of price and wage changes is to be most fruitful. 
In fact, the greatest amount of research in this special field has late- 
ly been prosecuted by agricultural economists, particularly that 
group working under the inspiration of Professor F. A. Pearson of 
the New York College of Agriculture. 

Professor Adams is a member of this latter clan; and he is worthy 
of high rank in it. With the aid of students employed by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and by the Graduate Work Program 
at the University of Vermont, he has assembled and statistically 
analyzed voluminous data drawn from “more than four tons” of 
account books, diaries, and other original records (and from a 
smaller bulk of printed sources), covering in whole or in large part 
the 150-160 years ante-dating 1940. 

From the time series of commodity prices and wages, and from 
the index numbers of varied sorts that are derived therefrom, the 
social or economic or even political historian can secure many con- 
clusions that will prove of value in his apprehension of Vermont's 
economic experience over the decades. There is evidence that tends 
to show a comparative improvement in the state’s economic position 
—at least until very recent years — through the upward trend in the 
prices secured by Vermont farmers for the goods that they produce, 
and the contemporary downward trend in the prices of the goods 
that the farmers had to buy. There are data suggesting that the 
position of farm laborers also improved persistently, if irregularly, 
over the years: wages rates rising and cost-of-living declining. And 
one can gain impressions of the effective rates of exchange between 
the state’s most important single product, milk, on the one hand, 
and various other elements of the milk-producer’s expenditure, on 
the other: e.g., farm machinery, or real estate taxes, or even physi- 
cians’ fees. 
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Note will be taken, I hope, that I have been guarded as to the 
precision with which Professor Adams’ deductions should be em- 
ployed. Despite the “four tons” of raw materials, the price series and 
the index numbers pertaining to the earlier decades are quite surely 
less firmly based on satisfactory and homogeneous data than those 
relating to more recent times. In some connections, again, one can 
be outright suspicious of the soundness of the data or statistical 
procedures to which the author was driven to derive long series. 
And one can protest vehemently on rare occasions — as when he as- 
sumes (p. 113) that the increase in farm-labor productivity in Ver- 
mont has been equal to that in the country as a whole. 

Nevertheless, we can forgive the research person who lets run a 
bit too far his endeavor to extract the maximum of profitable de- 
ductions from data so laboriously assembled. We can merely use his 
conclusions with caution. And, for the most part, one need have no 
fears. The story is sound, and nowhere, as far as I know, can one dis- 
cover so much as in this study, of the basic economic relations be- 
tween any New England state and the outside world and of the secu- 
lar economic trends within that community. 

ARTHUR H. Cove. 
Harvard University. 


Boys in Men’s Shoes. By Harry E. Burroughs. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1944: Pp. xv, 370. $3.50.) 


This saga, describing the coming-of-age of an idea, should prove 
fascinating to socially-minded people in general, and to New Eng- 
landers in particular. 

The author (a Russian emigrant — turned newsboy, then success- 
ful Boston lawyer) has interestingly developed the thesis that work 
with boys, and for boys, can be as intriguing as it can be helpful. 
Overcoming (and reflecting his articulate reaction to) the vicissi- 
tudes of his own underprivileged youth, combatting the indiffer- 
ence of a community that—like far too many communities to- 
day—substituted complacency for zeal, and smugness for an enlight- 
ened curiosity, Mr. Burroughs established in Boston two unique 
enterprises: the Burroughs Newsboys Foundation, and Agassiz Vil- 
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lage. The former is the overall organization for extending to needy 
and deserving youngsters the opportunities for fun, learning skills 
and trades, getting medical aid, obtaining scholarships in colleges, 
and for establishing relationships with contemporaries and oldsters 
from whom spiritual and moral guidance might be derived. Ac- 
cepted today as an integral part of the local scene, the enterprise was 
an adventure in pioneering that deserved first-hand description. 

The Village, situated in Maine, is a recreational center to which 
Foundation boys are sent for physically and emotionally beneficial 
experiences in the open spaces of an invigorating climate. 

Both enterprises offer concrete evidence in support of the basic 
doctrine upon which Burroughs initiated the project. That doc- 
trine can be summed up in the author’s own language: “We must 
give the boy a sense of being protected and an antidote to his feel- 
ing of inferiority. We want him to feel that he can come to the Foun- 
dation for refuge, for help and counsel, friendship, for the re- 
dressing of wrongs, for advice in living and making a living.” 

This chronicle, colorfully told, is timely, too; at the juncture at 
which juvenile misbehavior is receiving such widespread attention, 
it is valuable to know of the early struggles of a preventive and cor- 
rective project that has become favorably known over the country. 
If Mr. Burroughs has been disposed to oversimplify the causative 
factors in misbehavior, he may be forgiven; the corrective methods 
he employs for such forms of misbehavior as are encountered by him 
in the Foundation are in no small measure conditioned by the au- 
thor’s experiences. In his own case, a reasonably well-adjusted boy 
was able to grow up to useful manhood in the midst of squalor and 
poverty. 

Mr. Burroughs stresses environmental conditions as causes of 
delinquency, and ignores the deeper, more baffling psychological 
causative factors. At the only point in the book in which reference 
is made to a psychiatrist's contact with one of the Foundation boys, 
the author is obviously disparaging. This is unfortunate, for it 
repudiates one of the gradually accepted modern diagnostic and 
therapeutic trends; but it is not fatal either to the validity of the 
author’s general observations, nor even to the techniques that he 
has used successfully in the treatment of antisocial behavior, actual 
and potential. 
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In this book the reader will find an inexhaustible source of ideas 
for the improvement of the welfare of boys: vocational and parental 
guidance; medical examination and treatment; a schooling in the 
out-of-door life; and a preparation for school and college. 

There is much here that commends itself to one who wants 
to know more concerning the actualities of work with boys; and it 
is a tribute both to Boston and to the people there who have sup- 
ported the Foundation financially and morally, that the vast ma- 
jority of the products of this work are destined to be better citizens 
because of their identification with the enterprise. 


Epwin J. Lukas. 
New York City. 


Professor Longfellow of Harvard. By Carl L. Johnson. (Eugene, 
Oregon: The University of Oregon Press. 1944. Pp. xu, 112. 
$1.00.) 


A teacher of Romance Languages has very appropriately taken 
pains to assemble and annotate all the available documentary 
sources bearing on Longfellow’s incumbency of the Smith Profes- 
sorship of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres at Harvard from 
1836 to 1854. Much pioneer work in establishing the advanced 
study of European literatures was accomplished during this period. 
As the successor of Ticknor, who had placed major emphasis on 
French and Spanish, Longfellow gave the greater part of his atten- 
tion to German and Italian masterpieces. He conducted in 1837, 
five years after Goethe’s death, the first course in Faust offered in 
this country, and his course in the Divina Commedia a year later is 
the second on record. Yet Longfellow found his professorial chair 
spacious enough to rattle in. For the autumn of 1844, concurrently 
with the publication of his Poets and Poetry of Europe, the an- 
nounced topic for his lectures was: “German, Anglo-Saxon, Ice- 
landish, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Languages and Poetry.” And still the wonder grows! 
Mr. Johnson suggests that the chief charm of the unusually com- 
plete series of letters and official records that he has collected is that 
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they present a truthful and intimate portrait of a professor. They 
also cast interesting sidelights on the nature of a university corpora- 
tion and a faculty in their dealings with a new department of learn- 
ing. But what they fail to tell us is how the heavy burden of class- 
room instruction and lecturing was advancing the central purpose 
of Longfellow’s life, which at seventeen he had defined in writing 
to his father: “I most eagerly aspire after future eminence in litera- 
ture, my whole soul burns most ardently for it, and every thought 
centers in it.” Young Keats at twenty-one had abandoned the prac- 
tice of surgery, his only sure prospect of a livelihood, in order that 
he might live entirely for poetry. Longfellow was forty-seven before 
he bowed himself out of his professorship and commenced writing 
Hiawatha. At no time in his career had he risked his bread and 
butter. He was a successful professor first, and in the little time that 
remained something of a poet. 
Gerorce F. WHICHER. 

Amherst College. 


American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England. By Clarence 
Gohdes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 191. 
$2.50.) 


This latest addition to the studies of American influence in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century is deceptively short. By select- 
ing and interpreting significant facts, it compresses into a few pages 
a mass of evidence that would take several stout volumes to discuss 
in detail. Taking his stand on British soil, Mr. Gohdes has been 
able to reinterpret known facts, adding to them many discoveries 
of his own, and to draw conclusions which should do much to dis- 
pel the lingering provincialism of American literary scholarship. 

The British public, it seems, was ready to welcome American 
writers by the middle of the century on a par with its own. Be- 
tween 1859 and 1873, one publisher alone had sold fifty thousand 
copies of The Biglow Papers, and the reputations of Lowell and 
Holmes as humorists had started the vogue which prepared the 
way for Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. The pirated editions of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin surpassed anything by Scott or Dickens as “best 
sellers,” even outdoing American sales, and the popular reception 
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of Longfellow surpassed that of almost any poet of any time or 
place. At the same time, British critics were absorbing American 
writing into the body of English literature and toning down their 
condescension into impartial judgment: first, Channing, Irving, 
and Cooper; then Emerson, Longfellow, and Mrs. Stowe; finally, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, Poe, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Thoreau, 
and Bryant, in that order. Some, like Hawthorne, met with more 
enthusiasm abroad than at home and Henry James was accepted as 
an English novelist long before he accepted British citizenship. 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson became established saints of the 
British Unitarians, and John Morley recalled that “in every Univer- 
sity you find a small set fervently attached to Emerson.” The specific 
influences of American upon British authors are too many to re- 
count. 

But even though the importance of this book in shifting the 
critical emphases of our literary history should not be underesti- 
mated, it is even more significant as an example of a comparatively 
new and broadly scientific method. There is here no parade of 
learning. The scientific method, in its application to literary schol- 
arship, has outgrown its servile reverence for objectivity and com- 
plete documentation. Here is hypothesis adequately tested and sup- 
ported by relevant evidence. The old fear of generalization is gone, 
and in its place are critical interpretations of trends as well as of 
details. The result is a type of scholarship which stimulates rather 
than stultifies further investigation. 

Rosert E. SPILier. 
Swarthmore College. 


Yankees Were Like This. By Edith Austin Holton. (New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. [1944]. Pp. 268. $3.00.) 


In this mildly entertaining book Miss Holton refreshes the mem- 
ory of older readers and enlightens the younger generation in re- 
gard to the manners and customs of non-urban New Englanders, 
principally Cape Codders, in the eighteen-eighties. There is also a 
good chapter or two that recreates the patriotic period that began, 
as she aptly expresses it, by hailing Isabella of Spain as our great 
benefactress and ended by “kicking the little Alfonso out of the 
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back door of the Western continent and throwing his hat after 
him.” She knows whereof she writes, and has both an extraordinary 
memory and a sense of humor. 

Especially valuable for those interested in social history are the 
pages that tell of home industries such as “tag tying.” These sources 
of pin money for the women folk were important threads in the 
fabric of everyday life in villages and on farms, but they were so 
taken for granted and so well understood by those who did the 
work, either singly or in household groups, that it would not have 
occurred to anyone at the time to write a detailed account of them: 
who brought the material to the house; whether it was a fussy 
job or as easy as knitting; and how the finished product was re- 
turned to the so-called manufacturer. If Miss Holton, or some other 
authority with first-hand knowledge, did not write about these 
things, now extinct, they would soon become meaningless phrases, 
or, worse than that, they would be distorted by imaginative writers 
of a later era into something quite different from what they were. 

Miss Holton’s style is highly conversational and the reading is 
easy. She writes from the heart, and her heart is in the right place. 
What troubles the present reviewer —and it almost made him lay 
the book aside in disappointment —is her persistent use of the in- 
elegant phraseology of our own day, which seems inappropriate, to 
say the least, when her narrative treats of the dignified, self-respect- 
ing eighteen-eighties. Presumably she had some reason, that to her 
seemed good, for choosing to write as the younger generation talk. 
But she needn't have done so, for she has a good vocabulary and can 
write very agreeable prose. A different style would have saved the 
reader from the feeling of incongruity which detracts considerably 
from the full enjoyment of her pictures of the past. 


LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 


Jacob Perkins: His Inventions, His Times, & His Contemporaries. 
By Greville Bathe and Dorothy Bathe. (Philadelphia: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 1943. Pp. xvi, 215. $5.00.) 


The authors of this book are well known to those interested in 
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the history of American technology through their previous excel- 
lent monograph on Oliver Evans. The present work measures well 
according to the previous high standard. But there is one difference 
between the two; whereas the former dealt with one of America’s 
greatest inventors, the present one deals with a much less significant 
figure, although one who, like Evans, devoted his attention chiefly 
to the subject of technology. 

Jacob Perkins was born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1766. 
Apprenticed to a local goldsmith and clock-maker, he soon began to 
use his fertile mind by inventing a new and simple method of mak- 
ing beads from coin. In 1788, he made the first dies for the Massa- 
chusetts cent; soon after, he invented a nail-making machine and 
perfected his famous stereotype steel plate process to prevent coun- 
terfeiting of bank notes. He removed to Philadelphia in 1814 and 
became associated with the firm of Murray, Draper, and Fairman, 
bank note engravers. In 1819 he went to England and there ob- 
tained a patent for “multiple engraving.” There he devoted himself 
to making improvements in the steam engine; in 1823 he patented 
a flash steam boiler and engine to work at very high pressure. He 
died in London on July go, 1849. 

The authors write that they “believe that this volume limited 
as it is to two hundred numbered copies will justify its publication, 
not entirely as a biography of Jacob Perkins, the inventor, but as a 
historical introspection of men, science and machines, which is the 
foundation of our modern technology.” It is in this spirit that we 
must judge the value of the book to scholars and readers. Although 
the life of Perkins by itself does not justify a full-length volume, 
since he was not a very important figure measured alongside the 
giants in the field, this account has value in delineating the back- 
ground of history, ideas, and technology in which he worked. Per- 
kins did, however, win various medals and awards, and, but for an 
accident, might be remembered today as the discoverer of the lique- 
faction of gases. It is usually agreed that this discovery was made by 
Michael Faraday in 1823. In a statement of Perkins to the Royal 
Society prior to that date, it appears that he liquefied air at a pres- 
sure of 1100 atmospheres and had crystallized several liquids by 
simple pressure. His paper was never published and was lost by the 
Royal Society; otherwise, his claim to have been the first to liquefy 
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gases by pressure might stand fully recognized. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the Bathes will continue with their 
research on the important subject of the history of technology; but 
certainly it is also to be hoped that their next undertaking will deal 
with a more significant figure, one more worthy of the ability which 
they have displayed in the previous two volumes. 


I. BERNARD COHEN. 
Harvard University. 


Naturalism and the Human Spirit. Edited by Yervant H. Krikor- 
ian. Columbia Studies in Philosophy, Number 8 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 397. $4.50.) 


Fifteen philosophers, most of them at one time or another con- 
nected with Columbia University, here write on various aspects of 
the “naturalism” they jointly profess. The last fifty years have seen 
naturalism, in one form or another, advance in status from the 
creed of a tolerated minority party among professional philoso- 
phers to that of a probable majority. The value of this book is that 
it provides a good sample of the form, methodological naturalism, 
which this philosophy now usually takes. “Matter,” “natural law,” 
even “nature” — these are scarcely mentioned; indeed, most of the 
contributors reject naturalism, and all other isms, when inter- 
preted as metaphysics. “Experiment,” “verification,” “scientific 
procedures” — these are now the golden words, which are to be 
made realities in the discussions of all topics. 

The older contributors have provided the most substantial and 
readable essays: Professor Lamprecht exhibits for us the attitude 
of an unusually tolerant methodological naturalist towards reli- 
gion, religion very broadly defined; Professor Schneider’s refresh- 
ing little Aristotelian paper on “The Unnatural” stands out by 
daring to treat unashamedly of the nature of things; Professor 
Nagel, in “Logic without Ontology,” gives a careful, balanced 
sketch of the réle of formal principles in experimental inquiry; 
Professor Hook describes democracy as the best experimental hy- 
pothesis for human society; Professor Boas deals most perspicuously 
with the writing of the history of philosophy; and Professor Larra- 
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bee offers an historical survey of naturalism in America. Other con- 
tributors discuss ethics, aesthetics, psychology, the sociology of 
knowledge, and the naturalism of the late Frederick Woodbridge. 
The volume appropriately opens with a sharp polemic by John 
Dewey, and closes with a judicious summing up of the various es- 
says, done not (as might have been expected) by the editor, but by 
Professor Randall. 

Methodological naturalists are simply not interested in that “re- 
duction” of cultural to material realities which has been attempted 
in other, metaphysical, centuries. ““The Human Spirit” and its 
works are now avidly recognized. “These thinkers,” Professor Ran- 
dall concludes, “cannot be legitimately pilloried as philosophical 
‘nothing-butters’.” The “nothing-butting” now practised is of a 
different stripe: “Either it’s science, or it’s inadmissible except as 
poetry.” Naturalism and the Human Spirit does show far less dog- 
matism than generally characterizes American methodological 
naturalism. The general tendency, especially among our younger 
naturalists, is to claim exclusive possession of the way to salva- 
tion, and to accuse “philosophers” (the term will soon be reduced 
to an epithet) of holding up another kind of knowledge as superior 
to science, whose method is naively supposed one and the same so 
long as it is science. The accusation, alas, fits most anti-naturalists. 
But to phrase the problem of the relation between philosophic 
thought and the procedures of the special sciences in terms of rank 
is surely crude, no matter who so phrases it. In the battle thus 
joined, those few philosophers (one thinks of Whitehead) who have 
been working at more adequate general ideas than those yet made 
explicit by either science or philosophy, simply get neglected. 


Vicror Lowe. 
The Ohio State University. 
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Social Darwinism in American Thought: 1860-1915. By Richard 
Hofstadter. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Published by the American Historical Association. 1944. Pp. vu, 
191. $2.50.) 


This book deals with the adaptation of Darwinian ideas to Ameri- 
can social, economic, and political thought. Recognizing that the 
biological concept of survival of the fittest was neutral as far as so- 
cial ideologies were concerned, and that it was used to support what- 
ever preconceptions its interpreters wanted it to support, Mr. Hof- 
stadter demonstrates how it was used, from the 1860's until about 
1890, to buttress rugged individualism and laissez faire; how it was 
then employed to justify imperialistic nationalism; and how dur- 
ing the first World War it virtually disappeared. 

Nowhere does the author claim too much “influence” for Dar- 
winism; rather he relates the various interpretations to the eco- 
nomic and political conditions which called them forth. Supple- 
menting printed source materials with the manuscripts of William 
Graham Sumner and Lester Ward, he gives an admirable descrip- 
tion of social Darwinism as it was interpreted by men of such vary- 
ing views as Sumner, Ward, Fiske, Veblen, Henry George, William 
James, Theodore Roosevelt, and many others. 

Sociologists, economists, religionists, and philosophers, as well as 
historians, will find this book a valuable objective analysis. Com- 
munists, capitalists, New Dealers, and what not, if they have axes 
to grind, may grind freely as they read. 

Especially in the chapter “Racism and Imperialism” one senses 
acutely the continuity of our present problems with those of the 
past. The réle of government in business, attitudes of great powers 
toward weaker nations, racial conflicts— these problems rush into 
the mind as one reads. But they are beyond the scope of the present 
book. It is enough that Mr. Hofstadter, in this scholarly survey, has 
made a significant contribution to our understanding of American 
intellectual and social history. 

Joun Micts Turner. 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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American Historical Societies, 1790-1860. By Leslie W. Dunlap. 
(Madison, Wisconsin: Privately printed. 1944. Pp. 238. $3.50.) 


Even the officers of American historical societies will be amazed 
at the evidence which Dr. Dunlap presents of the importance of the 
part of these organizations in the advancement of American civili- 
zation. By 1860 sixty-six of these societies (some of them unfortu- 
nately short lived) had been established from Maine to New Mexi- 
co. Ohio led with eight and Massachusetts followed with seven, 
which is evidence of the importance of the New England influence 
in this field. 

In the first part of the volume Dr. Dunlap devotes chapters to 
such topics as the origin, membership, administration, finances, and 
work of the societies as a group, and in the second part he makes a 
brief study of each organization. He has used the archives of the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and other important organizations, and has based his account 
of the rest on their publications and similar printed sources. This 
book is an invaluable work of reference, is most interesting reading 
for everyone concerned with such societies, and will compel every 
historian of American culture to take them into consideration. 


CLiFForp K. SHIPTON. 
Harvard University. 


Shrubs and Vines of the Massachusetts South Shore. By Clarence 
Hinckley Knowlton. (Hingham and Cohasset, Massachusetts: 
South Shore Nature Club. 1944. Pp. 20.) 


Mr. Knowlton’s brochure, the latest in a series issued at intervals 
by the South Shore Nature Club, covers the coastal townships be- 
tween Boston and Plymouth. It consists of a chapter of informal 
(and informative) running comment on the approximately one 
hundred twenty-five species of climbers and of woody plants, which 
do not attain the stature of trees, found in its region, and a formal 
annotated list of them, giving habitats and frequency of occurrence. 

The author has an almost life-long familiarity with the area and 
his workmanship is competent. Such little treatises, so well done, 
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are of use both to the professional, who is likely to be possessed by 
a lively and justifiable curiosity as to what grows in a given terri- 
tory and how, and to the amateur naturalist who merely wants to 
get acquainted. Nothing but good is to be said of it. 


C. A. WEATHERBY. 


Harvard University. 











OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beach, Joseph Warren, A Romantic View of Poetry. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. 1944. Pp. 133. $2.00.) 


Davies, D. R., Down Peacock’s Feathers (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. xi, 188. $1.75.) 
A commentary on the General Confession in the Episcopal Prayer Book 


which is also a study of human sin and redemption with particular reference 
to the ills of modern society. 


Hockett, H. C., and Schlesinger, A. M., Land of the Free. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xxviii, 765. $4.00.) 


A one-volume American history, based on the well-known two-volume work 
by the same authors entitled Political and Social Growth of the American 
People, and including the early stages of the Second World War. 


Lombard, Nellie Mae, Looking at Life through American Litera- 
ture. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1944. Pp. 
X, 91. $1.50.) 


An attempt to give through references to literature help to persons who 
may be concerned with such problems as “What People Are Like,” “Parents as 
Understood by Young People,” and even “Our National Traditions.” 


Rauch, Basil, The History of the New Deal. (New York: Creative 
Age Press, Inc. 1944. Pp. xi, 368. $2.50.) 


Rhode Island History, Volume III, Number 4. (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society. October, 1944.) 


The leading article is by Harold S. Jantz on “Christian Lodowick of New- 
port and Leipzig.” 


Sullivan, William L., Under Orders. (New York: Richard R. Smith. 
1944. Pp. 200. $2.50.) 


A personal account of the author’s transition from Catholicism to liberal 
Protestantism. 


Wolfe, Don W., editor, Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. With a Foreword by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1944. Pp. xiv, 440. $5.00.) 


A valuable collection of source material for an aspect of English seven- 
teenth-century history. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


February 5, 1945 


To the Editor of the New England Quarterly: 


I should like to make two comments with regard to two of sev- 
eral statements in the article by Oscar and Mary Handlin in the 
September 1944 issue of the New England Quarterly. 

(1) On page 350 they say that in my Articles of Confederation 1 
call John Adams a radical eight times, a conservative six times, and 
on one page a radical in the text and a conservative in the footnote. 
I suggest that before any interested reader draw conclusions from 
this statement, he look at the pages in my study cited by the Hand- 
lins. 

(2) On pages 345-346 the Handlins assert that various historians, 
and particularly myself, are proponents of the view that “revolu- 
tionary parties continued into the post-revolutionary era” and that 
a “consistent two party system” reaches back before 1774. I do not 
hold to such a view, nor do I believe that either my book or the 
quotation in or out of its context supports such a view. 

Very truly yours, 
MERRILL JENSEN. 


February 15, 1945 
To the Editor: 


We are naturally content to leave the accuracy of our statements 
to the judgment of readers of the New England Quarterly. It is to 
facilitate such judgments that we go to the trouble of supplying 
footnotes with specific page references. 


Oscar and Mary F. HANDLIN. 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
AT WASHINGTON 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1942-43, recently issued, describes the efforts of 
The National Archives to meet the formidable problem posed by 
the records of the Federa! Government, an estimated 16,000,000 
feet of them divided about equally between Washington and the 
field. To conserve pape and funds during the present emergency, 
the annual report was not printed this year, and copies will not be 
available for general distribution until it is published after the war. 

Among the accessions to the field records of the War Department 
in The National Archives are the records of the Arsenals at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 1794-1911, and Watertown, Massachusetts, 
1902-1917. Other material recently acquired includes a record set 
of published charts of coastal waters throughout the world, exclu- 
sive of the United States and its possessions, issued by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Derartment, 1869-1934; and records of 
Shipping Commissioners in fourteen major ports, 1873-1932, con- 
sisting of shipping articles and official logbooks of vessels. 

In response to many inquiries for information about buildings 
and equipment necessary for caring for non-current records of 
states, counties, and municipalities, The National Archives has 
published a bulletin, Buildings and Equipment for Archives (32 
pages), containing some of the material now available on the sub- 
ject. The three papers that comprise the Bulletin are “Some Obser- 
vations on Planning Archives Buildings,” by Louis A. Simon (6 
pages), “Collaboration between Archivists and Architects in Plan- 
ning Archives Buildings,” by Victor Gondos, Jr. (13 pages), and 
“Equipment Needs to be Considered in Constructing Post-war 
Archival Depositories,” by William J. Van Schreeven (10 pages). 
The Bulletin is distributed by the Assistant Administrative Secre- 
tary, The National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 
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